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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Amulet ; or, Christian and Literary Remem- 

brancer. W. Baynes & Son. 

We last Saturday commenced our ‘Gazette with 
a notice of one of those annual publicat.ons (which 
we are glad to see prospering and multiplying ) on 
the model of the German custom; and which 
are so variously fitted to the tastes of every class 
for new-year’s gifts and seasonable tokens of 
friendly regard. The Amulet is a new work of 
this kind; and one which will not depreciate, 
either in literature or the arts, the character of 
the order to which it belongs. But it has a 
peculiarity of its own to distinguish it from 
others, and this we cannot better explain than by 
a quotation from the preface : 

“It has appeared to the Publishers of the 
present Volume, that a work which should blend 
religious instruction with literary amusement 
was still a desideratum ;—for the influence of 
Religion is always most powerful when she is 
made to delight those whom it is her office to 
teach ; and many, who would perhaps shun her 
in the severer garb in which she sometimes ap- 
pears, may be won to her side by the attractions 
of a more tasteful attire. The Work, however, 
is to be considered as a religious publication only 
so far as that every article tends to impress some 
moral Jesson. It depends for its success equally 
on its literary merits. The nature of the contri- 
butions, and the exeellence. of the embellish- 
ments, will sufficiently prove that no expense bas 
been spared to’tender the. Volume worthy of the 
advanced state of literature and the arts.” 

Such then are the objects, and such the par- 
ticular view of combining religion with literature, 
which the Amulet proposes to itself; and, in the 
first instance, we are free to say, has very fairly 
accomplished. The volume is full of matter, and 
a great deal of it above the common average of 
that talent which is so rife in our time. Its tone 
certainly is, upon the whole, serious, but it is far 
from being dull. It is religious, but it.is not 
intolerant ; indeed, it takes no side in polemical 
questions. It is moral and instructive ; but, we 
are inclined to think, that the beanty of some 
of its parts, and’ the agreeable variety of. the 
whole collection, will render its precepts more 
useful than if they had been put’ into sterner 
forms ; and, like Puritanism of old, considered 
learning, and refinement, and genius, not only not 
fit accessaries, but abominations. 

* As we observed last week, however, where 
there is so much fair and honourable competition 
as in these Annuals of Literature, it would ill be- 
come us to throw a critical opinion into the 
balance for one or for another. . It would be 
strange if they did not all deserve well, when 
we see that even the cheapest little sheet 
that issues from the press is good of its kind. 
Fifteen years ago—ten years ago, it was hardly 
possible to lift up a periodical paper without 
pollution. ‘The press teemed with what was 
desperate in politics, destructive in morals, ruin- 
ous in social relations, and horrible in religion : 
the ignorant were deluded, the irresolute per- 
verted, the firm shaken, by almost every act of 
this tremendous engine. ‘The change, now, is as 


delightful as it is extraordinary. Except in the 





Newspapers, there is not ove among fifty perio- 
dical publications, which is not well disposed, 
and useful to every ravk in life—not one in hun- 
dreds of an injurious tendency to the best in- 
terests of mankind. And we do not speak ot 
works in extensive circulation, and of course well 
known ; but of multitudes which fill their narrow 
circle only, but fill it in a way which half a cen- 
tury ago would have attracted general applause. 
In excepting the Newspapers, too, (though pro- 
longing this episode too much,) we would wish 
to be upderstood as not undervaluing those 
powerful, and, when rightly conducted, admirable 
productions. The extent and variety of their 
information is astonishing ; the style in which 
their original remarks is written, and the charac- 
ter they display, are such as challenge almost 
unmixed admiration, when we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which they are brought forth : 
the beneficial results which accrue to society 
through their efforts are incalculable, and might 
well excuse the worst of their errors. but sul, 
as observers of what is going on around us, we 
must express our conviction that some of them 
are too prone to sacrifice propriety, decency, and 
principle, to the gratification of vicious curiosity 
and depraved tastes, Itis lamentable to haveto 
confess that such grossnesses find their way even 
into the majority of our best (London ) journals, 
that it is unsafe to admit them into virtuous 
families; and it is still more distressing to see 
others of equal influence, deliver themselves 
entirely up to hunt out the most ebominable mat- 
ters which crime avd infamy,generate in the 
multifarious transactions of li ‘4 our mixed 
community. The Newgate C becomes a 
literary and improving work when compared with 
these annals, which not only record the particu- 
lars of atrocious guilt and felonies belonging to 
the gallows, but descend into every petty walk of 
existence, and set before the public daily details 
of every worthless squabble which disgraces the 
lowest scenes of depravity in this immense 
metropolis. The journals whieh shun this pru- 
rient catering to a vile appetite, which such writ- 
ings have created, deserve great honour; and 
sure we are that lasting popularity will attach to 
no other. But this is a sad departure from our 
own correct course ; aud though tempted to it 
here, instead of treating the question separately 
and gravely as it merits, we beg pardon, and 
hasten back to the Amulet.. There are a con- 
siderable number of interesting tales, but we 
prefer illustrating the prose by some extracts from 
an account of the Chaldean Christians, for which 
the editor is indebted to the pen of Dr. Walsh, 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople, who collected it from the Chaldean Bishop, 
resident at Peru, and other distinguished Chal- 
deans : 

«A set of Christians, called by themselves 
Chaldeans, has, from the earliest ages of the 
gospel, inhabited the country on each side of the 
ligris, at the foot and on the sides and summits 
of the great chain of mountains which lie to the 
east of that river. Shut qut from intercourse 
with the rest of the world bythe nature of the 
place, they are never visited by travellers. The 
face of the country is partly plain and partly 


mountainous ; but the mountain tract is by far 
the most extensive, and so very healthy, that the 
plague, which sometimes rages in the countries 
all round, has never been known to infect this 
district. The population consists of about 500,000 
persons, who are all Christians. They are free 
and independent of the Arabs, Turks, Persians, 
or Tartars, in the midst of whom they are situ- 
ated; and though several attempts have been 
made in different ages to subdue them, they suc- 
cessfully repulsed themall. ‘The last great effort 
was made by the Turks in the beginning of the 
i7th century, in which they lost 100,000 men 
and five pachas, and have never since attempted 
to invade them. ‘The Chaldeans constantly live 
with arms in their hands to preserve their inde- 
pendence, and they do not lay them aside even 
when they assemble in the churches for divine 
service on Sundays. Their government is a re- 
publican form, at the head of which isa patriarch, 
who exercises both a spiritual and civil jurisdic- 
tion. Their capital is Jolemark. It is situated 
in the monntainous region on the banks of the 
river Zabat, which rises in the mountains, and 
runs from thence into the Tigris, where it is 
about four hundred feet broad. ‘The city con- 
sists of one great street, passing through the 
centre, with several others branching from it, and 
rising up thé mountains at each side. It i8 sur- 
rounded by a-strong wall, protected by European 
cannon, which were some time ago furnished to 
|the Patriarch by French engineers. It cotitains, 
\in winter, about 12,000 inhebitants.the greater 
| part of whom, in summer, emigrate tg. numerous 
5 botuai 
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| vilages, which are scatteret on 
hills. The distance of the city from thegi 

of the Zabat with the ‘ligris, is about four days? 
|journey, or something more than one ligndred 
miles. The Patriarch does not reside at the 
capital, but at Kosharts, a smaller towgl, situated 
higher up on the banks of the Zabat. Besides 
jthese, they possess diaedia, and several other 
towns in the mountains, rendered impregnable as 
well by art as by the difficult nature of the situa- 
tious. In the low country their principal city is 
Djeziras, situated in an island on the Tigris, on 
the confines of Diarbehir. It is* distant about 
| thirty days’ journey, or nearly nine hundred 
miles, from the great city of Bagdat, by land, 
but not more than half that distance by water. 
There are no other than occasional wooden 
bridges in this district, which are often swept 
away; and when the inhabitants have occasion 
to pass from one side of the river to the other, 
they sometimes use rafts, formed of inflated or 
stutied skins for the purpose. The mountains in 
some places approach so close to the Tigris as to 
hang abruptly over it, and leave no passage be- 
tween them and the river. This town was for- 
merly as independent as the rest, and exclusi ely 
within the jurisdiction of the Patriarch : lying 
however in a low, exposed situation on the con- 
fines of Turkey, it bas latterly been obliged to 
receive a Turkish pacha as a governor. In the 
other towns a few Turks only occasionally reside, 
The exercise of their religion is tolerated, but 
not openly; they have therefore no Minarets, 
and the Muezzan is never heard calling the peo- 
ple to prayer ; and if any Turk is seen. in the 
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street on Sunday during divine service, he is 
immediately put to death. 
‘« They have no schools for the general edu- 
cation of their children, and no printed books 
among them : their knowledge, therefore, is very 
limited; and very few, even among the better 
classes, learn to read. Instruction is confined to 
the clergy, as the only persons in the community 
who require it; and when a man is disposed to 
study, he must become a priest. He is then 
supplied with such manuscript works as they 
possess in the different churches and convents. 
Among these are the Holy Scriptures, translated 
into their language, which, though not printed, 
are sufficiently common in written copies. 
«« They do not themselves know at what time 
Christianity was first preached among them, or 
by whom. They pay no particular respect to 
St. Gregory, the great Apostle of the East, whom 
the Armenians revere under the name of Surp 
Savorich. And it is remarkable, that the Arme- 
nians and Chaldeans, though living in countries 
in the East nearly contiguous, insulated among 
Asiatic nations, and separated from the rest of 
Christendom, should yet be so separated from 
each other as entirely to differ, not only in lan- 
guage, but in the doctrines and discipline of their 
churches. Their patriarchs and bishops have 
not the smallest connexion. The Chaldeans, at 
an early period, adopted the opinions of Nestorius, 
who denied that the Virgin Mary was the mother 
of God, in his divine nature: removed, by their 
situation, from the control of the Greek church, 
they retained the heresy in its primitive form, 
and are perhaps the only sect of Christians at 
the present day among whom it prevails. But 
though they were not influenced by the synods 
of the Greek church, they have not all rejected 
the authority of the Latin. Very early, missicna- 
ries from the college ‘de Propaganda Fide,’ at 
Rome, found their way among them; and at 
present they are divided into two hostile parties 
—ptimitive Nestorians, who hold themselves 
independent of any other church, and converted 
Catholics, who acknowledge a dependence on the 
Seeof Rome, ‘Their church is governed by three 
Patriarchs : 
Simon of Jolemark, a Nestorian. 
Joseph of Diarbkir, = 
Mar Elias of Mousoul, ¢ Catholics. 
The two latter, though acknowledged by the 
Chaldeans, are not properly of that nation, but 
reside in Turkish provinces ; but the former is 
strictly so; and in fact the Chaldzans of the 
mountains, who are the vast majority, have 
hitherto rejected all submission to the Church of 
Rome, which denominates them heretics, as they 
still retain the discipline and doctrines of their 
church in their primitive independence. Among 
the remarkable events of their history, is one 
which they speak of at this day with considerable 
interest. Ata very early period, a part of their 
tribe emigrated from their mountains, and pro- 
ceeded to India, where they settled. upon -the 
sea-coast of the hither peninsula. They brought 
with them the original purity of the Christian 
doctrine and discipline, before it had been cor- 
rupted by heresy ; and this purity, they assert, 
they still retain in their remote situation. 

‘* Though the state of literature is very low at 
present among the Chaldzans, they have produced 
many authors, who have written works on vari- 
ous subjects in their language. Among these, the 
most celebrated is Henep-18su, Nestorian Bishop 
of Soba. About the year 1550, he was induced, 
when far advanced in years, to visit Rome, under 
the pontificate of Juhus II]. Here he abjured 

be.errors of the Nestorians, acknowledged the 
Pee Of.Rome, and was appointed 
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of Simon Salachi, who had been put to death by 
the Turks. 
“ Among other works, Hebed-iesu wrote an 
account of all the books in the Chaldzan lan- 
guage down to his time, a copy of which is in 
my possesion. He commences. with these 
words: ‘ By the aid of your memory, O God! 
and by the prayers of every illustrious just man, 
and by the Mother of exalted power, I will at- 
tempt to write an admirable tract containing 
divine books, and I will propound to the readers 
all ecclesiastical and profane compositions of all 
former and later writers: trusting, therefore, 
in God, I will begin with Moses.’ ‘Lhe catalogue 
contains the titles of two hundred and twenty 
books, with some account of their contents and 
authors, either originals or translations: among 
the latter are the sacred writings, and Josephus ; 
the former are generally ecclesiastical or contro- 
versial. The catalogue also contains History, 
Poetry, Tragedy, and other subjects. A few 
are philological, and contain an account of the 
Chaldean language, particularly a dissertation 
on ‘ Alphabetical Appositions. This states, 
that ‘some languages, such as the Hebrew, Per- 
sians, Syriac, Cufite, Elamite, Midianite, Pheni- 
cian, Arabic, and Chaldee, not having a sufficient 
number of letters in their Alphabet, were obliged 
to use points or appositions to explain the sense, 
which, without them, would be only a subject of 
conjecture or tradition. These points in Chaldee 
are two, placed sometimes above and sometimes 
below the word, and hence called Beta siome, or 
appositions, serving the use of vowels.’ It should 
appear, from this passage, that the Phenician, 
and other Oriental languages, so entirely lost to 
us, were known to Hebed-iesu. 
‘* Chaldee is read from right to left, like He- 
brew, and has a greater affinity with Syriac than 
any other Oriental tongue ; while the Armenian 
is read from left to right, like the European 
languages, though the letters have not the re- 
motest affinity with any European character. 
The following are the sacred books enumerated 
by Hebed-iesues the canonical Scriptures of the 
Chaldwans, and translated into their language, 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Duter- 
onomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, 
Paraleipomena, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Songs, W isdom, Barascra or 
Ecclesiasticus, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Ames, Abdeas, Jonas, 
Micheas, Nahum, Habakkuk, Sophonias, Ag- 
geus, Zecharias, Malachias, Fzra, Tobias and 
Tobit, Judith, Esther, Daniel Minor, that is, 
Susana, Maccabees; Matthew from the Hebrew, 
Mark from the Latin, Luke and John from the 
Greek, Acts, Epistles general of James, Peter, 
John, and Jude, fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, 
and Apocalypse. There is also extant among 
them a Gospel, compiled by Ammonius or Titia- 
nus, and called Diatesseram. 
“The account which the Chaldeans give of 
themselves is curiously confirmed in some par- 
ticulars by other testimonies. 
“© The Ten Thousand Greeks, in their retreat 
from Persia, passed through the greater part of 
their country, and Xenophon particularly ce- 
scribes it.” 
Xenophon’s details accord precisely with the 
state of the country at the present day, after the 
interval of 2000 years. It is added to some other 
observations on the colony which went to India, 
and still exists among the Ghauts. 
“« There is every reason to hope that the cir- 
cumstances of this remote sect of Christians, now 
so imperfectly known, will soon be better under- 
stood, and their spiritual condition improved.” 


iatesieneinemmietameatetiattiaiaten 
expressed great willingness to receive the Scrip- 
tures, 

We take as our poetical example, the little 
piece which immediately follows the foregoing, 
and is from the pen of L. E. L. adoring a very 
simple idea with a sweet poetical feeling, and in 
an unusual verse : 

The Cypress. 

**Tnrov graceful tree, 

With thy green branches drooping, 
As to yon blue heaven stooping, 
In meek humility. 
Like one who patient grieves, 
When the fierce wind’s o’er thee sweeping, 
Thou answerest but by pay 
While tear-like fall thy green leaves. 
When summer flowers have birth, 
And the sun is o’er thee shining; 
Yet with thy slight boughs declining, 
Still thou seekest the earth. 
Thy leaves are ever green: 
When other trees are changing, | 
With the seasons o’er them ranging ; 
Thou art still as thou hast been. 
It is not just to thee, 
For painter or bard to borrow 
Thy emblem as that of Sorrow ; 
Thou art more like Piety. 
‘Thou wert made to wave, 
Patient when Winter winds rave o’er thee, 
Lowly when Summer suns restore thee, 
On some martyr’s grave. 
Like that martyr thou has given 
A lesson of faith and meekness, 
Of patient strength in thy weakness, 
And trust in Heaven !” 

This poem is so very short that we offer no 
excuse for associating with it one of the elegant 
exercises of another delightful pen—that of Mrs, 
Hemans: 

The Trumpet. 
“The Trumpet’s voice hath roused the land, 
Light up the beacou-pyre ! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 
And waved the sign of fire! 
A hundred banners to the breeze 

Their gorgeous folds have cast, 

And, hark ! was that the sound of seas ? 

A king to war went past! 

The chief is arming in his hall, 

The peasant by his hearth 5 
The mourner hears the thrilling call, 

And rises from the earth ! 

The mother on her first-born son 

Looks with a boding eye ;— 

They come not back, tho’ all be won, 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard bath ceased his song, and bound 

The falchion to his side; 

E‘en for the marriage altar crowned, 

The lover quits his bride ! 

And all this haste, and change, and fear, 

By earthly clarion spread ! 

How will it be when kingdoms hear 
The blast that wakes the dead ?” 


These will suffice to show how this volume is 
made up; and therefore we need say nothing of 
Mr. Milman’s hymn, the Advent—Miss Mitford’s 
tale of the Vicar’s Maid—contributions of great 
merit in prose and verse, under the signature of 
L. A. H.—A touching little piece by M. Steb- 
bing—The Trial, a well-told and affecting 
story (is it quite new ?)—Scriptural Paraphrases 
and interesting Sketches, by Bernard Barton, T, 
Crofton Croker, Mrs. Hofland, the Authors of 
“ Ag you like it,” ‘The Lollards,” &c.&c. It 
is enough to repeat, that much good advice and 
many just sentiments are inculcated throughout 
in a very pleasing way. To conclude, we quotea 
pathetic piece by the Rev. T. Dale, and a pretty 
song, introduced by the author of the Lollards, 
into an account of an early martyrdom at Smith- 
field : 

The Lament. 


‘The tear which falls upon thy tomb, 
It would not win thee back to earth, 
Nor bind thee to the darker doom 
Of one of mortal birth :— 
No, dearest! When I think ofall 
Which thou hast been, and still might’st be, 
I would not—weal or woe befal— 
Thy gentle spirit now recall, 
ine on earth with me; 





The Bible Society at Constantinople have 





ery Assyrians in the room 





opened an intercourse with them, and they have 


° : 
For, though life’s fairest joys were mine, 
Oh what are they, blest Saint, to thine! 
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I know not if the bright above 
k down on those they loved below ;— 
Ifaught that once was earthly love 
fn angel-breasts may glow ; 
For, could they mark the countless woes 
Which those—once most beloved—must bear, 
*Twould be a thorn in Eden’s rose— 
A chill upon the joy that glows 
With quenchless transport there ;— 
A lingering taint of earthliness, 
Where all beside is formed to bless. 


Then—though / never can forget, 
By thee forgotten would I be, 
Ere aught of fond, though vain, regret 
Should break thy rest for me. 
And this shall be my solace—this 
Shall aid me still with grief te strive ; 
Let me but gain that world of bliss, 
And all that charmed awhile in this, 
Shall there again revive : 

Yes, dearest—I shall come to thee, 
Though thou canst ne’er return to me !” 
Song. 

“ Sweet is the calm, sequester’d cell, 
Sweet is the daisy-spangled dell, 
And sweet the breathrof early day, 
When zephyrs with young sunbeams play ; 
But, dearest, these are all forgot, 
And fail to charm where thou art not ! 


I love the brilliant courtly scene,— 

I love the grove’s delightful green, — 

The fountain and the bright cascade,— 

The rose-wreath’d bower, and grotto shade ; 
But palace, fountain, grove, or grot, 

Can never charm where thou art not !” 








The Antiquary’s Portfolio, with Notes. 
Forsyth, 8vo. 2 vols. London. 
Wightman. 

Tuts publication is described, in its title-page, as 

being a cabinet selection of historical and literary 

curiosities, on subjects principally connected with 

the manners, customs, and morals; civil, mili- 

tary, and ecclesiastical government, &c. of Great 

Britain during the middle and later ages; to 

which Mr. Forsyth has added a few notes. Such 

a compilation can —— fail to be entertaining ; 

and fifty similar compiletions might readily be 

made from the immense masses of antiquarian 
record contained in the-various forms of na 
tional and county histories, ancient correspon- 
dence, memoirs, and other voluminous works, 


By J. 8. 
1825. G. 


not to mention the still more valuable sources of 


unpublished manuscripts in repositories too 
little consulted on such occasions as the present. 


Where we have little besides that sort of 


composition which may be compared to the apo- 
thecaries’ mixtures, 
many phials into one, criticism is limited to an 
opinion upon the arrangement and choice of the 
materials. 
Forsyth very fortunate ; in the latter he has dis- 


played a better judgment; so that in spite of his 


want of the /ucidus ordo, his volumes are still, as 
we have stated, of an amusing character, relat- 


ing many things, indeed, which are scarcely old 


enough, in a literary point of view, to be novelties, 


but also bringing to recollection a number of facts 
which are deeper buried in the oblivion of musty 
From among the latter we shall, in turn, 
make our selection ; but must first address a few 


folios. 


words to the Preface and Introduction :— 


*« In the following pages, (says the former,) it is 
presumed, the lover of antiquities will not only be 
gratified with some very curious and interesting 
particulars of the customs and manners of our an- 
cestors, at different periods of English history ; but 
the philosopher will meet with entertainment of a 
nobler kind, by being enabled to contrast the de- 
plorable state of the human mind at remote pe- 
present happy triumph of unfet- 


riods, with the 
tered reason.” 


Ar’t well advised o’ that, good Mr. Forsyth ? 
We fear it much, that you could not prove this 
“‘ Unfettered reason”; believe us, it 
is no such thing. The chains upon the human 
mind are by no means taken off, though a few of 


position. 


y pouring drops out of 


In the former we do not think Mr. 


heavily ironed, and it a omes us to speak very 
diffidently of our shackled powers. 
As for the Introduction, it is rather a rambling 
enumeration of the pfiacipal Antiquarians to 
whose labours the compileris indebted—Llwyd, 
Stow, Parker, Agard, Cambden, Dugdale, Selden, 
Spelman, Cotton, D’Eves, (whose work is too 
little known,) Markham, Pococke, Usher, Le- 
land, Fuller, and others; and we turn to it 
chiefly for the sake of copying the following 
note :— 
“In Blomefield’s Norfolk, (vol. viii. p. 501,) 
we are informed, that a man was paid five shil- 
lings for defacing superstitious epitaphs. To 
this we may add, that within a little time, part 
of the fine monumental brass of Robert Braunche, 
between his two wives, in the church of St. Mar- 
garet, at Lynn, was lately sold by a woman for 
five shillings, and consigned to the melting pot. 
Another beautiful brass image in the same 
church, over Attelath, is entirely destroyed. 
The fine brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, at Elsing. 
in Norfolk, has experienced similar mutilations, 
and exhibits now very small remains of its origi- 
nal beauty.” 
Is it possible, that if the people of Norfolk are 
perfect Beotians, the clergy and gentry there allow 
them to perpetrate such Gothic acts; and that, 
too, in our triumphant age of unfettered reason ! 
Thus barbarously and wantonly to destroy vene- 
rable memorials of antiquity, not only valuable 
as adjuncts to history and specimens of the arts, 
but connected with the best feelings of the heart, 
is an offence, the commission of which we could 
hardly have credited within the present century. 
Having dismissed the outworks, we shall now 
illustrate the main structure, by quoting a few 
of the paragraphs which may be the least known 
to general readers. Under one of the heads, 
which occupies 12 or 14 pages of Vol. I. viz. 
“* Royal Grants, &c. from the Patent Rolls,” we 
find the following : 
‘‘ In the Index, or Catalogue, published some 
years ago, by order of Parliament, there are va- 
rious entries which relate to ancient customs, and 
which fix certain events to their true dates.” To 
the lovers of English topographical history, 
these will doubtless be read with infinite ad- 
vantage : 
‘* Conceiving that some kind of classification 
might be uecessary, these extracts are consi- 
dered under their respective heads, as Royal, 
Ecclesiastical, Commercial, Especial Grants, and 
Miscellaneous. 
*« Royal.—In 1206 King John grants to W. de 
Camville, a licence to destroy game in any of 
the royal forests, which proves the origin of the 
Game Laws. 
‘©1342. King Edward IIL. forgives to. the 
ange and citizens of London, the indignation 
and rancour of mind that he had conceived against 
them. 
“1345. W.de Langley, high bailiff of the 
forest of Inglewood, is sworn before the king, 
that, as often as it shall tend to the king’s ho- 
nour, he will grant a day’s coursing of deer, 
and other game, to knights and gentlemen, to 
ladies and other noble personages; and, as an 
especial proof of his royal consideration, '‘‘ to 
weak, sickly, or pregnant women.” ‘This is an 
additional proof of the respect paid to the 
other sex, in days usually termed barbarous and 
Gothic. 
“©1403. The conduct of King Henry IV. re- 
specting the private wealth of his unfortunate pre- 
ecessor, is unnoticed by our historians. It ap- 








the links may have been removed ; we are still 


pears that Richard II. gave to John Ikelinton, a 
priest, and probably his confessor, 65,000 marcs, 
and 946 marcs, and divers jewels of great value ; 


SY a 
by certain signs made between them, to distri- 
bute among certain persons. 


“* Ecclesiastical.—1330. Safe conduct granted 
to the Bishop of Durham through the diocese of 
the Archbishop of York, because so fierce a con- 
test had existed between them, concerning their 
dignities and pre-eminences.* 

“« Commercial.—1267. The origin of barriers, 
or turnpikes, in a grant of a penny for each 
waggon passing through a manor. 

“1331. Bakers and tavern-keepers of Lon- 
don punished for fraud. The price of wine not 
to exceed one half-penny a pint more than in 
London. 

“1339. A right of mining for gold and sil- 
ver, and searching for hidden treasure, granted 
to the inhabitants of Devonshire for ever. 
«©1390. A grant to John Young, refiner, of 
all the gold and silver found in any mine in Eng- 
land, paying to the Crown a ninth part, to the 
Church a tenth, and to the lord of the soil a 
thirteen part of all that shall be found.” 

The latter passages are curious, as showing 
that the precious metals were sought, if not 
mined out and wrought in England, five hun- 
dred years ago. Why do not some of our spe- 
culators set up a new Company, capital so many 
millions, to search for hidden treasures in De- 
vonshire, and sink shafts for mines in other 
counties? Should they fail, we need then only 
have recourse to such another remedy as is in- 
dicated in the next quotation. 

“Tn 1444, a patent was granted to John 
Cobbe, that by the art of philosophy he might 
transfer imperfect medals from their own pro- 
per nature, and transmute them into gold or 
silver.t 

Of Miscellaneous grants, the following are in- 
stances : 

‘©1364. Order for arresting painters to work 
in St. Stephen’s chapel at Westminster, to which 
artists of every description were liable, as often 
as the king required their services. 

‘©1415. Henry Barton, the King’s valet, ap- 
pointed keeper of the clock in the Palace of 
Westminster, with a fee of sixpence a-day. 

“* 4382. John Evesham, of the King’s valets, 
appointed keeper of the lions, and one of the 
valets at arms, within the Tower of Lundon, 
during the King’s pleasure. His predecessor 
was Robert Bower ; but the office is of higher 
antiquity.” 

How would our artists now-a-days like to be 
used as they were in these ‘‘ good old times ?” 
How would Sir Thomas Lawrence like to be ap- 
prehended, as he was stepping into his carriage 
to go to a pleasant dinner-party, and carried off, 
an apron put about him, and a brush into his 
hand, and obliged to work away at frescos, in 
the new rooms of St. James’s Palace, or Bucking- 
ham House? How he would consign the King, 
his illustrious patron, who issued the fiat ‘‘ de 
pictoribus arrestandis,”’ exactly according to the 
precedent of Edward III., to a thousand such 
devils as he himself had conceived in his fine 
academical drawing of Satan! Or, what would 
Mr. Shee say to such a proceeding? he would 
think George Colman’s dramatic censorship a 
mere joke to it. But enough of this: our pain- 
ters, now, happily do only what they like; and 
all they have to dread is, that the public may 
not like what they do. 

We have yet two or three farther extracts to 





««* Edw. If. 3m. 11. Salv. conduct pro Ep’o Du- 
nelm. eo quod metuit de Archieop’o Ebor. inter quos 
gravis contentio & pugna fuit, &c.” 

“+ Henry VI. 22. p. 2.m. 11. * Quod-Joh’es Cobbe 
per artem Philosophie possit metalla impe suo 


proprio genere transferre, et ea in aurum vel argentum 





which he enjoined him by word of mouth, and 


transmutare.’ 
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A RE RS NENT AER A LE 
offer : the following come under the chapter of 
“‘ Singular Accideuts, &c.”” ; 

“« Dearth of Surgeons—1417. It appears, 
from Rymer’s Fodera, that Henry authorized 
« John Morstede, to press as many. surgeons as 
he thought necessary for the French expedition, 
together with persons to make their instruments.’ 
It is also true, and appears in the same book of 
records, that with the army which won the day 
at Agincourt, there had landed only one sur- 
geon, the same John Morstede, who indeed did 
engage to find fifteen more for the army, three of 
whom, however, were to act as archers!! With 
such a professional scarcity, what must have 
been the state of the wounded on the day of 
battle ? 

“In the same year the king, convinced that 
Holbourn ‘ Alta via regia in Holbourn,’ was a 
deep and perilous road, ordered two ships to be 
laden with stones at his own cost, each twenty 
tons in burthen, in order to repair it. This 
seems to have been the first paving in London. 
—Rym. Fed. 

“In 1454, an act of Parliament notices ‘ that 
there had used formerly to be six or eight attor- 
nies only for Suffolk, Norfolk, and Norwich to- 
gether; that this number was now increased to 
more than eighty, most part of whom, being not 
of sufficient knowledge, come to fairs, &c. in- 
citing the people to suits for small trespasses, 
&c. Wherefore, there shall be hereafter but 
six for Norfolk, six for Suffolk, and two for the 
city of Norwich.’—Pub. Acts.” 

erhaps it would be an improvement to re- 
turn, in this matter, to ‘‘ the good old times,” 
at least by approximation, and thus get rid of a 
portion of the cloud of harpies who overspread 
the land—#he rich man’s annoyance, and the 
poor man’s curse. With one extract more we 
conclude : 
**A Curious Account of certain Royal Disbursements at 

the commencement of the Fourteenth century. 

‘* An extraordinary instance of the rude man- 
ners of our country in ancient times appears 
from the following extract from a curious and 
authentic manuscript, a copy of which is in the 
possession of an eminent antiquary. This ma- 
nuscript contains, among other things, the private 
expenses of that weak, misguided, and unfortu- 
nate monarch, Edward II. ;_ by which it appears 
that Ciossand Pile, or, as it it is now called, 
tossing up heads and tails, was a favourite royal 
diversion in those remote times of rude simpli- 
city. The following translation from the old 
French, in which it is written, may afford some 

* entertainment to such as are fond of contemplat- 
ing human life under the various aspects which 
it exhibits, according to the difference of ages, 
or the ditterence of countries :— 

“«* Item. Paid to the king himself, to’play at 

’ cross and pile, by the hands of Richard de Mere- 

‘ worth, the Receiver of the Treasury—twelve- 

pence. 

‘“«* Item. Paid there to Henry, the king’s 
barber, for money which he lent to the king, to 
play at cross and pile—five shillings. 

*** Item. Paid there to Peres Bernard, Usher 
of the King’s Chamber, money which he lent to 
the king, and which he lost at cross and pile, to 
Monsieur Robert Watervylle—eight-pence. 

“ ¢ Item. Paid to the king himself, to play at 
cross and pile, by Peres Bernard, two shillings, 
which the said Peres won of him.’ 








The Plays of Clara Gatul, &c. 8vo. pp. 397. 


Whittaker. London. 
Ciara Gazul is, we believe, only a nom de 
guerre ; the real author being a young French- 
man, who masquerades under the pretty ro- 
mance of a Spanish Gipsey. But be these plays 


written by whom they may, they are witty, and | 
filled with those light ‘feihes of truth and éa- 
tire which make the excellence of comedy. 
Conceived in the most Witra spirit of liberalism, 
attacking what hitherto has been held sacred 
from open ridicule, we can readily believe the 
effect they produce abroad, where every allu- 
sion must tell. 

The following extracts from ‘‘ Heaven and 
Hell,” will show the ‘spirit and staple of the 
commodity before us; so.that we need hardly 
observe that'the volume is in alliance with that 
party which, at present, carries on so decided a 
warfare against the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, and its alledged intolerance and ambition. 

** SCENE I. 
“ Oratory.—Donna Urraca.—Don Pablo. 

“* Donna Urraca. Once more, no! you beg to 
no purpose—to day is Ash-Wednesday. 

“ Don Pablo. Remember, on Shrove-Tuesday, 
we could not take advantage of the carnival. 

‘© Donna Urraca. 1 am a great offender, God 
forgive me! but there is a sin I will never 
commit. 

“« Don Pablo. Only one little kiss ! 

«© Dunna Urraca. I must not. 

“* Don Pablo. The sin, if it is one, is not very 
great, and I take it all upon myself. 

“ Donna Urraca. On Ash-Wednesday! 

« Don Pablo. ’Pshaw! never min’ 
Come, one kiss only ! 

“ Donna Urraca. Well, now, you are insup- 
portable !—shut the window. 

“Don Pablo. Another—you won’t sin the 
more for it. 

“« Donna Urraca. No! pray now be quiet. 

“* Don Pablo, What's that about your neck ? 

“« Donna Urraca, A — with an Agnus 
Dei, blessed: by our holy, father the Pope. 

“ Don Pablo. But my portrait—my chain— 
what have you done with them? Ah! Urraca, 
Iam certain you have given them to that sly 
Father Bartolomeo, to ornament the neck of 
some Madona. 

“* Donna Urraca. No, they are all in my 
casket; but 1 thought that on such a day as 
this—— 

“« Don Pablo. Such a day as this ought to be 
struck out of the calendar ! 

“© Donna Urraca. You forget, Don Pablo---is 
not to-day: 

“© Don Pablo, Enough, let us speak of some- 
thing else---you must change your confessor, he 
is too young: people talk of it, and I am be- 
coming uneasy. 

‘« Donna Urraca. At least, spare a holy per- 
son, if you have no regard for me. 

“* Don Pablo. 1 treat him as he deserves ; for 
no doubt he slanders me prettily to you. 

“© Donna Urracu. On the contrary, Pablo--- 
the poor man !---he hopes you will be converted 
one of these days by —— Ungrateful! I have 
sinned long to save your soul. 

“ Don Pablo. You know how grateful I am 
forall your favours ; but make me a last sacrifice 
---dismiss Father Bartolomeo quietly. 

‘* Donna Urraca. No: he was my husband’s 
confessor, before he set off for the New World, 
and Don Jose always profited by his advice. 

‘* Don Pablo. That’s precisely the reason why 
you must shut the door against him.—What! 
you have quitted your husband for me, and you 
won't discard this devil of a confessor. 

** Donna Urraca. Don’t swear, I beg of you, 
Don Pablo,---remember it’s Ash- Wednesday. 

‘** Don Pablo. Your folly would make a saint 
of stone swear !---For the last time,—let me 
give you a proof of my love. 

“* Donna Urraca. Impossible! — return to- 


Lent ! 





Neen ees 
. i Don Pablo. To-morrow I shall be on guard. 
o 

“ Donna Urraca. My dear Pablo, if you can't 
help swearing, swear at least in another manner, 
Wouldn’t ‘it be equal to you to say, ‘ the devil !’ 
for example? or d—n at every thing, as the 
soldiers do when they are angry ? 

** Don Pablo. Adieu! 

“‘ Donna Urvaca, Adieu, my soul! 

“ Don Pablo. Urraca? 

“ Donna Urraca. What’s the matter? Why 
do you laugh ? 

‘* Don Pablo. Didn’t you call me your soul, 
this instant ? 

‘* Donna Urraca. Yes ;---why, love? 

“« Don Pablo. To-day is Ash- Wednesday ! 

“ Donna Urraca, Cruel! can you jest on such 
a subject? I did not address you in a worldly 
sense. 

Don Pablo. Well, then, to take leave, give me 
a heavenly kiss, such as the cherubims—— 

“* Donna Urraca. Don’t blaspheme !—( Em- 
bracing him.) 

“« Don Pablo, Adieu, my charmer.—Friday 
morning ? 

“* Donna Urraca. Friday !—it is—— 

“ Don Pablo. Pooh! it’s St. Venus’s day.— 
Friday—Adieu ! [Euit. 

*« Donna Urraca. What a pity, so handsome 
a man, and with such an excellent heart, should 
be no better than a pagan!* But one day or 
other he’ll choose the right path ; it would bea 
thousand pities a soul like his should be damned.” 

The lady’s confession affords another fair ex- 
ample : 

‘* Father Bartolomeo. Collect your thoughts a 
little, whilst I finish my collation, and then you 
will confess your sins of the week.—Well, 
daughter, are you wendy? 

«* Donna Urrata. . Yes, father, 

‘* Father Bartolomeo. In that case, let us begin. 
—Kneel on the cushion—that’s it—a little nearer 
—nearer yet—Good ! Is the cushion soft enough 
for your tender knees, my dear child? Are you 
quite at your ease ? 

“‘ Donna Urraca. Yes, father! We'll begin 
when you like. 

“« Father Bartolomeo. Put your little hand in 
mine—how long is it since I confessed you? 

“« Donna Urraca. Last Saturday, father. 

“« Father Bartolomeo. Good ! 

“ Donna Urraca. I got into a passion with my 
maid for not lacing me tight enough. 

“* Father Bartolomeo. Good! 

“* Donna Urraca. At church, my attention was 
so distracted, by a soldier in a red and blue uni- 
form, that I did not attend to the divine mystery 
with the requisite devotion. 

“« Father Bartolomeo. Good! 

“* Donna Urraca. I have -spoken very ill of 
several ladies of my acquaintance. 

‘* Father Bartolomeo. Good ! 

“© Donna Urraca. I love my little dog Flora 
more, perhaps, than becomes a Christian. 

«* Father Bartolomeo. Ah! there you are wrong, 
my child. Your dog is so ill brought up, that no 
later than the day before yesterday he bit me in 
the leg ; I feel the pain yet: give him one hun- 
dred stripes yourself as a penance. 

“* Donna Urraca. Alas! father, the poor crea- 
ture—— 

“« Father Bartolomeo, Well! fifty. 

“ Donna Urraca. ‘The little darling! He 
couldn’t have known you. 

‘* Father Bartolomeo. He always tears my 
cassocks through ; however. as he is deprived of 
the faculty of reason, you will give him no sugat 
for three days. 

“* Donna Urraca. Poor dog! 





morrow, 


* Father Bartolomeo, What next ? 
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“« Donna Urraca. What next ?—Oh! father— 
a fiy—it is sinful to—— 

“ Father Bartolomeo. A fly? How a fly? 

“ Donna Urraca. Yes! I swallowed one in- 
advertently this morning in my chocolate—I per- 
ceived it, but too late. 

«« Father Bartolomeo. Was it alarge ora small 
fly? 

“« Donna Urraca. A very small one. 

« Father Bartolomeo. Oh! then it is not con- 
trary to the canon law. The small flies which 
engender in water are not flesh meat; but the 
large ones, engendering in the air, are. With 
all this, my child, I fear you conceal a trans- 
gression, worse than all the rest. 

“ Donna Urraca. Reverend father—I—— 

“ Father Bartolomeo.. You say nothing of— 
him: 

“* Donna Urraca. Of who? 

‘« Father Bartolumeo. ‘Of Don Pablo ! 

“* Donna Urraca. Don Pablo? 

“ Father Bartolomeo. Yes, Don Pablo; have 
you repeated the sin of which—— 

** Donna Urraca. Well !—but 

‘« Father Bartolomeo, Ah! I see clearly how 
it is. 

“© Donna Urracu. I could not hinder them ; 
but the whole time I thought on the sufferings of 
Saint Agnes the virgin and martyr: yet I could 
not, like Saint Agnes—— 

“« Father Bartolomeo. Poor compensation! at 
least, you have some hopes of converting him? 

Donna Urraca, 1 don’t despair yet. 

“‘ Father Bartolomeo. Mortify the flesh, my 
daughter! mortify the flesh ! 

** Donna Urraca. Alas! Iam ready to submit 
to any penance you think fit to impose upon me. 

‘* Father Bartolomeo. Well then, above all, 
you must close your doors against Don Pablo. 

** Donna Urracu. Ah! father, are there no 
other means? I intended, this long time past, to 
bestow upon your convent the silver chandelier 
you admired so much the other day. 

“ Father Bartolomeo. The holy: Mother of God 
reward you! Centuplum accipies !—True, alms- 
giving is a powerful means of expiation ;—but— 

yet— 

“* Donna Urraca. It shall be sent to the con- 
vent to-morrow morning.” 

By working, however, on the lady’s jealousy, 
the father obtains from her the secret of Don 
Pablo being the author of a seditious pamphlet ; 
and a rather free scene takes place in the inqui- 
sition between the lover and the devout and 
scrupulous fair, who objected to kissing on a 
saint’s day. 

“ Prison of the Inquisition. 

“* Don Pablo alone, seated before atable. Shabby 
dogs! because we are in Lent they wish me to 
fast at my last dinner; and their stocktish is as 
hard as a thousand devils! [Enter Donna Ur- 
raca.] Oh! heavens, Urraca in person—women 
and gold find an entrance every where. How 
goes it, my amiable friend? What god or devil 
restores you to my arms? 

“ Donna Urraca. Don Pablo, it is said you are 
condemned to death. 

‘* Don Pablo. In spite of Lent! 

“Donna Urraca. But you may yet save yourself. 

** Don Pablo. By denouncing the friend who 

assisted me? Never! 
_ ‘ Donna Urraca. No! if you will abandon the 
iniquity of your ways—do public penance, and 
enter a convent—on those conditions I can ob- 
tain your pardon. 

‘* Don Pablo, Do public penance—enter a con- 
vent!—what! only that!—My charming In- 
fanta, I thank you; but I would rather be 
hanged than turn monk.” 

We must omit the ensuing colloquy, as being 





more fit for Continental than British reading. 
Pablo frees himself from the jealous suspicion 
which caused Urraca to denounce him. 

“© Donna Urraca. Pardon me, love! I am mi- 
serable. I deserve to die—kill me ! 

“ Don Pablo. Nonsense! we are better friends 
than ever; we’ll enjoy ourselves, as on the first 
moment of our love. 

“* Donna Urraca. Unfortunate! If you knew 
who denounced you !—’Twas I. 

** Don Pablo. You? 

‘* Donna Urraca. Yes, 1!—Jealousy and rage 
have blinded me. 

** Don Pablo. Your love for me was very pow- 
erful, yet I couldn’t believe it would have gone 
so far.—But rise and embrace me. 

‘* Donna Urraca. Can you pardon me ? 

** Don Pablo. 1 only think of your love.-—By 
Heavens it was violent ! 

“* Donna Urraca. Pablo, I am tall; put on 
my clothes, and save yourself. 

“« Don Pablo. Softly ; they would burn you in 
my stead. 

“* Donna Urraca. Good God! what shall we do? 

‘© Don. Pablo. We must submit, my queen ; 
and make the most of our time, by playing every 
possible folly. 

* Donna Urraca. Listen :—Father Bartolomeo, 
who introduced me here, will arrive in an in- 
stant :—’tis he who tore your secret from me. 

** Don Pablo. The devil he did! and by what 
means? 

** Donna Urraca. By shewing me that unfor- 
tunate portrait.—He’ll be here soon; I have a 
poniard concealed in my garter—kill him, and 
take his robe. 

** Don Pablo. What! 

“© Donna Urraca. Next to me, that traitor is 
the cause of your death. 

“* Don Pablo. He exercises his profession of 
Inquisitor. , 

“© Donna Urraca (untying her garter.) Hold! 
take the poniard. 5 

“Don Pablo. Ohi;wirat a pretty leg! - - - 

‘* Donna Urraea. Pshaw! mind the poniard ! 

“© Don Pablo. No! no! Though Bartolomeo is 
a fool, yet I’ll kill no man to save my own life. 

«« Donna Urraca, Give me back the dagger. 

Enter Bartolomeo. 

“* Don Pablo. Well, reverend father, they say 
youare absolutely determined on giving me suffo- 
cation ? 

‘* Father Bartolomeo. I regret it much—but— 

“ Don Pablo. Oh! you are really too polite! 
But are there no means of arranging the affair 
amicably ? 

‘© Father Bartolomeo. 
have told you. 

“© Donna Urraca. Father, exhort him yourself, 
with your accustomed eloquence—sit down.— 
(To the Gaoler, who is at the door)—Leave your 
lantern at the door ; the reverend father will be 
going immediately. 

‘* Father Bartolomeo. Dearly beloved brother, 
did you reflect on the torments awaiting you in 
the other world, you would not hesitate to thank 
the holy tribunal for the indulgence it is inclined 
to shew you. It offers you a retreat in a con- 
vent! you will there work out your salvation. 
On the other hand, if you persist 

“ Donna Urraca (striking him with the poni- 
ard.) ’Tis there they strike the bull. [He dies. 

“© Don Pablo. Good God! 

«* Donna Urraca. Tear off his robe before the 
blood stains it!—Take his hat—the lantern— 
follow me !—Tell me, am I marked with blood? 
—you don’t answer !—Come, Pablo, we'll quit 
the country, and find happiness elsewhere.” 

So much for love, devotion, &c. &c. 

The satire is severe, and though scarcely at 


Donna Urraca must 





this distance competent judges, we should think 
personal. At all events, no one can glance over 
these pages without being struck by the free- 
dom with which they are written: indeed, they 
are in some points too licentious. Endeavouring 
to turn the Clergy and the rites of the Church 
into ridicule, they do not spare things which 
ought to be viewed with reverential feelings by 
all who consult the best interests of society. We 
are no friends to the abuses against which the 
shafts are aimed; but we cannot approve of 
indiscriminate attack which levels the good with 
the evil. 








Attic Fragments, of Characters, Customs, Opinions, 
and Scenes. By the Author of the Modern 
Athens and Babylon the Great. 12mo. pp. 
579. London 1825. Knight & Lacey. 

Tue tide, Attic, is not so modest as the volume 

is respectable. The author is (as we have not 

long since had occasion to remark) a shrewd and 
observant individual ; and from the frequency of 
his appearance before the public, we may infer 
that his habits of industry and application are 
equal to his talents. Some of these essays have, 
however, been printed before, and are now only 
put together in another form. ‘There are seven 

teen of them, in prose and verse, some political, 
and some of a still less popular cast. Indeed, 
the materiel of those entitled ‘St. Stephens,” 

‘* Brougham and Canning,” “‘ Political Parties,”’ 

‘The British Public in 1819,” seems to us to 

have been already used up in the other Works 

mentioned in the title page. The only other 
observation we shall make on the Fragments is, 
that they are rather wordy and prolix for the 
prevalent taste of the day : instead of fragments, 

they are masses, Still, however, the writer is a 

clever man; and we are sure he has judgment 

enough to correct his faults, ifhe so pleases, in 

future productions ; though he seems to have a 

great dislike to be told of them by “ Critics,” 

from whom he. appeals, ta the. public. As the 
poetry is but so-so, we shall take for our example 

a sketch called ‘‘ Nationalities.” 

‘“« If one were in a few words to estimate the 
characters of the three nations which compose 
the British public, from the causes that seem 
immediately to regulate the general tenor of their 
actions, one would say that the Englishman is 
guided by habit, the Scotsman by reflection and 
impulse, and the Irishman by impulse alone. 

“In his manner, the Englishman, compared 
with the others, is cold, silent, and repulsive ; 
and the way to his friendship and his heart is 
long and dreary. When you are permitted to 
visit him, a thing which occurs not till after the 
most cautious preliminaries, you find politeness, 


‘but not cordiality—good cheer, but apparently 


no hearty welcome. He seems to receive you 
more as a matter to which he must submit, than 
as one that he either desires or takes pleasure in. 
IIe never presses you to partake of the good 
things before you, nor to prolong your visit. Of 
Homer’s hospitality, he seems to attend chiefly, 
if not solely, to the last part—‘ he speeds the 
going guest.” He talks with you about business, 
or about those everlasting themes, the state, the 
news, and the weather; but he takes no pains to 
find out the chord which would vibrate pleasure 
in your bosom, or to lead you to that which would 
vibrate pleasure in his own. He boasts of his 
country, at the same time that he growls at all 
its institutions ; and accumulates great riches, 
although the burden of his song all the time be, 
that he and all about him are going to ruin. He 
is beggared, while his house is a palace; and 
starving, though gorged to the throat. He per- 
forms his duty to his family, and is civil to his 
domestics, apparently not so much from any 
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warmth of heart, as because they are his. You 
can perceive that in every thing he is selfish, al- 
though he vaunts not of his talents, his posses- 
sions, or his connexions. His pride is not the 
pride of genius, of fortune, or of family, it is the 
mere feeling that he is himself,—that he was 
born in England, can pay his way, is indifferent 
to all knowledge which conduces not to the fur- 
therance of his fortune, and reckless, if he him- 
self but thrive, whether the rest of the world 
sink or swim. - - - 

‘* But though this selfish independence makes 

the individual a cold companion, it is not with- 
out its advantages. ‘The Englishman never pries 
into your secrets; thus, though, in your pros- 
perity, you feel none of that delight which flows 
from the intercourse of the heart} yet, in your 
adversity, you are spared both the pain of deser- 
tion and the peril of being undermined. As the 
Englishman never loves you with ardour, so he 
never hates you with bitterness. The very qua- 
lity which makes him indifferent to your good 
opinion makes him indifferent to his own re- 
venge ; and though he will not brook an insult 
offered to him as a man, he can bear the loss of 
property with more equanimity of temper, and 
less disposition to persecute those through whose 
misfortune, or even fraud, he has lost it, than the 
inhabitant of any other nation in the world. 
_ ‘* The same quality makes him carry fair play 
into all his quarrels, He does not quibble like 
the Scot, or bully like the Hibernian. He does 
not take advantage of his antagonist when off 
his guard, nor come upon him with a combina- 
tion of superior numbers. He demands a clear 
space ; stands up manfully; seeks fair play ; 
fights like a lion ; when overcome, he surrenders 
with a good grace ; and as he is not cast down 
by a fair defeat, so neither is he insulting when 
he wins an honourable victory. - - - 

‘* The very same quality is thé foundation of 
a perfect sincerity, which, while it exposes the 
Englishman to impostures, which any other man 
would see through, and makes England the Po- 
tosi of quacks of every denomination, renders 
him the very safest and most pleasant person in 
the world with whom to do business ; and though 
his selfishness induces him to drive as hard a 
bargain as ever he can, no man sticks more faith- 
fully to it when it is once made. - - - 

* The concentration toward his profession is 
as great as that towards himself; and this is, 
perhaps, the main foundation of his success in 
commerce, and his superiority in the mechanical 
arts. Whatever he undertakes he sticks to, and 
makes it his business to know it intimately, with 
a view not only of derjving from it the greatest 
emoluments, but of doing it in the best manner. 
Hence, the word of an English merchant, and 
the hand of an English mechanic, are more to be 
depended upon than those of the same classes in 
any other part of the world. 

“« In the relaxations of his labour there is the 
same influence of habit. He frequents the same 
coffee-house, sits in the same box, drinks the 
same kind of liquor, and reads the same news- 
paper, not because they are the best of their 
kind, but because they are those to which he is 
accustomed. It is much the same with his poli- 
tical opinions. He does not hold them from any 
theoretical conviction of their abstract right, or 
even from any satisfactory induction of consti- 
tutional principles ; he holds them, because he 
has been accustomed to hold them ; and if, like 
the countryman to whom asparagus was pre- 
sented for the first time, he happens to bite at 
the wrong end, he continues so to bite for the 
sake A consistency. 

** In every thing, in short, the Englishman is 
a being of Babit sid form~& follower Of Taws 
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and customs which have been made—a disciple 
of time more than of reason—very sincere, very 
honest, very stubborn, and withal very cold- 
hearted. ; 

“ The Scot, though not upon the whole better, 
is very different. Instead of standing indepen- 
dent and apart, and having his pleasure, and 
almost his very existence, in himself, like the 
Englishman, his inquisitiveness leads him to 
examine, and his passion to love or to hate every 
rerson or thing that comes within the scope of 
his knowledge. 

“ A brief introduction brings you to his dwell- 
ing, and if his board be not always so well re- 
plenished as that of the Englishman, his wel- 
come is sure to be more hearty. He disputes 
with you, he contradicts you, he tells you more 
about himself and his affairs than an English- 
man would wish to know, and puts more ques- 
tions to you than Englishmen would wish to 
answer ; but he all the time presses his atten- 
tion upon you, and his kindness makes some 
amends for his impertinence. 

‘* But while this impassioned and prying cha- 
racter makes the Scotsman a more agreeable com- 
panion than the Englishman, it makes him not 
quite so safe. He not only dissects your opinions 
when you are present, but your character when 
you are gone ; and as his reflection gives him to 
the full as much caution in his transactions as his 
feelings give him warmth in his intercourse, all 
the flaws of your character and fortune stand a 
chance of being both noticed and noted. If he 
finds that you are prospering, no man will serve 
you more readily or more effectually ; if the re- 
verse, no man will take himself off in shorter time 
or with less ceremony. 

“If he has not the indifference of the English- 
man, he is also without his sincerity. 

“Theoretically, his political conceptions are 
much more clear, and his doctrines much more 
sound, than those of the Englishman; but he comes 
not up to him in sturdy practical independence. 

‘* But neither the Englishman nor the Scots- 
man is marked with peculiarities so striking as 
the Irishman. Some Englishmen would pass for 
Scotsmen, and some Scotsmen for Englishmen. 
An Irishman can never be mistaken ; he is like 
nothing but himself. If you meet him ever so 
casually he is your friend at once. His admira- 
tion of you burns upon his lip, and flames and 
smokes through all the figures of impassioned 
and hyperbolical speech; but the instant that 
another idea, no matter what it is, brushes across 
his mind, he starts away and becomes your most 
bitter enemy. He will divide his last potatoe ; 
and the knife that formed the partition may be 
at your throat before the potatoe is swallowed. 

‘« If you would employ him, he can do every 
thing,—understands all knowledge, can perform 
all deeds,—his soul, his life, his every thing is 
devoted to your service. If you actually do em- 
ploy him, he attempts but half of what he pro- 
mised, in half of that again he fails, and he 
bungles the remainder. Still he does all this 
with so much naiveté, that, in the face of the ex- 
perience, you can hardly help employing him 
again. 

“« Like the others, he is selfish, and he is not 
the less so that friendship and devotedness are 
the theme of all his speeches. But his friend- 
ship is different from that of the Englishman or 
the Scot. If it is not open and manly like the 
former, or calm and calculating like the latter, it 
is the selfishness of passion,—the love of imme- 
diate indulgence, without any reflection from the 
past or calculation for the future. He is the vic- 
tim—the slave of passion. That is his ruling 
principle. To that he sacrifices friendship, ho- 
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‘‘ When he swears eternal friendship with 
you, you do not doubt his sincerity ; and if you 
could keep in action the causes which operate 
upon his passions, he would keep his word ; but 
masters of his soul order him in another direc- 
tion, and in that direction he must go. 

“‘ Gay, brilliant, and imposing in his manners, 
and not encumbered with the load either of forms 
which he must observe, or principles to which 
he must adhere, his chance of advancing in the 
world seems at first much greater than that of 
the Englishman or the Scot; but, wanting the 
firm sincerity of the one, and the calculating pru- 
dence of the other, and aiming at things too 
mighty for his grasp, he makes continual fai- 
lures, and the operation of ambition soon gives 
place to that of the other passions. 

«¢ The Englishman goes straight forward to his 
purpose ; the Scotsman takes occasional deflec- 
tions, when he calculates that they will either 
shorten the road or facilitate the ascent ; and the 
Irishman flies sometimes to the one side, some- 
times to the other, tumbles down in violence, 
and often ends where he began. In his mental 
powers, the Englishman is persevering, but 
slow; the Scotsman is more intense and varied, 
but he sticks not so pertinaciously to a single 
subject ; and the Irishman has the rush of the 
wind, and also its lightness, An Englishman in 
power is haughty and distant—he relies on his 
own schemes, and counts not on the favour or 
the assistance of other men : a Scotsman in power 
is apt to be more intriguing, and, for the vanity 
of serving his connexions, will allow himself to 
do things which an Englishman would call mean : 
an Irishman in power is apt to lose his interest 
in the gratification of his vanity, and become 
the dupe of those who minister to his passions, 

«« A man is banished from Scotland for a great 
crime ; from England for a small one; and from 
Ireland, morally speaking, for no crime at all. 
Hence, in New South’ Wales, an Irish convict 
may be a good man; an English passable ; but 
a Scottish is invariably a villain. 

“*Such are a few features in the characters of 
the three principal nations which form the Bri- 
tish public.” 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Mudie is 
ambitious of style and antitheses ; to which cause 
we owe it that though often vigorous and forcible, 
he is also often exaggerated and incorrect. And 
this applies not only to his language, but to his 
opinions--the latter being often sacrificed for the 
effect of the former. Upon the whole, however, we 
think he deserves success, and we hope he will 
continue to take up popular subjects, and endea- 
vour to treat them in amore popular manner. 





ARAB HISTORY :—BATTLE OF POITIERS. 

Dvainc the whole of the middle ages, the Mus- 
sulmans occupied one of the finest parts of Eu- 
rope, and were almost always at war with the 
Christian nations. Every one of their revolu- 
tions, every one of the reforms which their reli- 
gion underwent, was immediately followed by 
some attack upon the Christians, as if to show 
that they had regained all the zeal of their 
founder. It is thus that the history of France, 
and of all Continental Christendom, is imme- 
diately connected with the origin of the sects 
and dynasties of the Almoravides, the, Almo- 
hades, and the Beni-Merin. But while the 
effect of these events is evident throughout the 
whole of the west of Europe, no light is threwn 
upon their cause by the Christian historians of that 
age; who, even in speaking of their own affairs, 
are brief and inaccurate, and who did not give 
themselves the slightest trouble to understand 
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Learned Oriental scholars have, however, fre- 
questly declared that the Arabic language con- 
cealed immense historical riches, and that letters 
were especially cultivated by the Saracens at the 
period alluded to. It must be confessed that the 
fragments of the Arabic historians, which have 
been translated into Latin, do not justify any 
such statements. In them, history exhibits no- 
thing but a succession of revolutions, massacres, 
and punishments ; it communicates no informa- 
tion with respect either to nations or their go- 
vernments ; it is never enlightened by philosophy, 
nor does it in its turn illustrate political seience. 
Sometimes confined to simple chronological no- 
tices, sometimes ornamented with a false splen- 
dour, it is chequered with fables and poetry, 
endeavours to amuse the imagination with su- 
pernatural or romantic narratives, and never 
exhibits the character of severe criticism, of love 
of truth, of applicable utility. It is not fair, 
however, to judge of the literature of a foreign 
country by a few detached pieces, perhaps badly 
chosen and badly translated; and it has long 
been a desideratum that the historical works of 
the Arabs should be placed within the reach of 
the generality of readers, instead of being inacces- 
sible even to the greater number of orientalists. 
The fact is, that the manuscripts which remain 
in the original language are dispersed in the 
great libraries; that it is difficult to procure 
copies of them ; and that it is still more difficult 
to collect and to collate those copies. 

In this state of things, Don Joseph Conde, a 
member of several learned societies, the libra- 
rian of the Escurial, and of the Academy of His- 
tory, in Spain, rendered an eminent service to 
the learned world, by publishing a ‘ History of 
the Domination of the Arabs in Spain, extracted 
from various Arabic Manuscripts and Memoirs.” 
This work, which was published at’Madrid, in 
1820 and 1821,* may be considered as the most 
complete that has appeared on the subject. Many 
doubts are cleared up by it, many errors rectified ; 
it enables the reader to trace, without difficulty, 
the long succession of Princes, who, under the 
names of Emirs, Caliphs, or Kings, ruled over 
conquered Spain ; and it describes all the in- 
ternal divisions which tended, much more than 
the Spanish arms, to weaken the Arab power, 
and finally to destroy it—This interesting pro- 
duction has lately been translated from Spanish 
into German, by Charles Kutschmann, a captain 
in the service of the Grand Duke of Baden ; and 
still more recently into French, with additions 
and alteratious, by M. de Marles. 

The domination of the Arabs in Spain may 
be divided into four periods: the government of 
the Emirs, the Lieutenants in Spain, of the 
Eastern Caliphs, which lasted from 710 to 756 ;— 
that of the Caliphs of Cordova, the descendants 
of Moaviah, who united, from 757 to 1031, regal 
and priestly sway ;—that of the Kings of Pro- 
vence, who shared their empire with the western 
Caliphs, and who, from 1031 to 1238, were by 
turns aided and subjected by the Almoravides 
and the Almobades ;—and finally, that of the 
Kings of Grenada, who, from 1239 to 1492, 
preserved their independence after all the other 
Mussulmans in Spain had lost theirs. It is not 
easy to feel much interest in the part of this long 
course of occurrences which is purely Arabic, 
and which, before the publications of Conde and 
his translators, was absolutely unknown to per- 
sons ignorant of the eastern languages. We 
will rather cite, as a specimen of the work, a de- 
scription of one of those events, in the produc- 
tion of which, Christians and Mussulmans con- 
curred, Of these, there is no one more impor- 
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Martel and Abderahman, which decided the fate 
of Europe.—Gaul, repeatedly ravaged in the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, was exhausted, 
depopulated, and incapable of self-defence. 
The inhabitants of the provinces of the South 
had lost the use of arms, those of the North 
had been reduced to slavery by the earliest 
Frank or Merovingien conquerors; who, how- 
ever, in their turn, became enervated with idle- 
ness. They knew not how to preserve their con- 
quests ; and a new invasion commenced—that 
of the Carlovingiens, or Austrian Franks, an ig- 
norant and barbarous people, speaking a dialect 
of the German, and who had transported the 
seat of their monarchy to the banks of the Rhine. 
All Gaul, open to their incursions, obeyed and 
detested them. They had already repeatedly 
pushed their expeditions to the Sea of Provence, 
and to the Pyrénées. But, on the other hand, 
the Arabs, who had just conquered Spain, and 
who were beginning to attack the rest of Eu- 
rope, with all the force of an empire which ex- 
tended over Persia, Syria, Africa, and Spain, 
had penetrated with several of their armies into 
Aquitaine, Provence, and Burgundy, as far as 
Autun. If the Gauls might have chosen be- 
tween their oppressors, they would probably have 
decided in favour of the Arabs, who had shown 
more humanity in Spain than had ever been 
evinced by the Franks. Fortune determined the 
matter otherwise. The warriors of the North, 
and those of the South, met at Poitiers; the 
former were the victors; and those ferocious 
men, of whom almost half were heathens, from 
that period trod steadily in the paths of civiliza- 
tion, thereby making their triumph that of the 
human race; while the Southern warriors, on 
the contrary, who until that period enjoyed all 
the advantages resulting from a knowledge of 
the arts, of letters, and of philosophy, began 
their gradual declension, and that system of go- 
vernment which, under the Mussulmans, has 
degraded the human race. The following is the 
Arabic account of this battle, which Don Joseph 
Conde states that he has derived from Aben 
Alabar el Codai, of Valencia, who had had 
recourse to the fragments of authors more 
ancient than himself, 

“ The Gauls on the frontiers of Spain, ap- 
prised of the misfortunes of Othman, (an ally of 
the Duke of Aquitaine’s, punished with death as 
a rebel,) and of the great power with which the 
Arabs menacéd their country, prepared all the 
forces which they could muster for resistance, 
and requested several of the provinces of the 
interior to send them some auxiliary troops. The 
Count of the frontier assembled his army, and 
threw it before the Mussulmans. He fought 
them with variable fortune; but the essential 
result always was that the Mussulmans gained 
ground, and occupied the towns and villages. 
Full of confidence in the valour and experience 
of their Emir, they determincd to advance ; and 
day after day fought bloody battles, disadvan- 
tageous to their enemy. The river Garonne 
proved no obstacle to them; they crossed it, 
ravaged the country, burnt the villages, and 
made numberless prisoners. The places over 
which their army passed had the appearance of 
having been visited by a desolating tempest, for 
nothing renders the warrior more arrogant and 
insatiable than long-continued success. 

«« As Abderahman, after having passed the 
river, had beaten the army of the Count of these 
provinces, and as the latter had retired into his 
town, the Mussulmans surrounded the town ; 
and, the enemy showing no disposition to sur- 
render, it was taken by storm, and every one put 
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judge of the immense booty that was made, from 
the fact that every soldier had for his share some 
gold, a topaz, a hyacinth, or an emerald. 

« All the provinces of the Franks were 
alarmed by the progress of this terrible army. 
King Caldus (Charles Martel) received the dis- 
couraging news that the light cavalry of the 
Mussulmans was scouring the provinces of Nar- 
bona, Tolosa, and Bordhal, spreading devasta- 
tion every where. The death of the Count was 
also announced to him. He immediately pro- 
mised succour to the oppressed provinces. Having 
assembled a considerable army, in the year 114 
of the Hegira, he marched against the Mussul- 
mans, who were flushed with victory. The latter 
had just taken up a position before the town of 
Medina Tours ; and were on the point of giving 
the assault, when Abderahman was informed of 
the approach of the King’s formidable army. 
Abderahman and several of his generals were 
well aware of the great disorder that had been 
introduced into their army; they knew that the 
soldiers were almost sinking under the weight of 
their spoil, and that it would be prudent to defer 
the attack upon the town until the arrival of the 
heavy cavalry and the troops of the line might 
enable them better to receive the enemy. Ne- 
vertheless they did not dare to dishearten the 
troops, and trusting to their fortune and bravery, 
Abderahman forgot to think of the number of 
the enemy, and did all he could to encourage his 
captains. The town was instantly stormed ; the 
rage of the assailants was without bounds ; they 
seemed like wild beasts ; the greater part of the 
inhabitants fell under their murderous weapons. 
But heaven punished this cruelty; and Fortune 
turned her back upon its perpetrators, 

«« It was on the banks of the river Owar (that 
is, in the plain of Poitiers, no doubt one of the 
streams which flow into the Loire) that the hos- 
tile armies, Mussulmans and Christians, speak- 
ing different languages, and mutually dreading 
each other, encountered. Abderahman, confid- 
ing in his star, first made a terrible charge with 
his cavalry. The Christians received him with 
firmness; the battle soon became general, and 
lasted with great slaughter on both sides, until it 
was put an end to by night. At the break of 
the following day it recommenced with destruc- 
tive fury. The leaders of the Mussulmans, 
thirsting for blood aud vengeance, penetrated 
into the thickest squadrons of the enemy’s ca- 
valry; but in the midst of the hottest part of 
the combat, Abderahman remarked, that a party 
of his cavalry quitted the field of battle at full 
gallop to protect the camp, which was menaced 
by the enemy, and that this movement spread 
precipitation and disorder throughout his army. 
He flew from place to place to check the grow- 
ing confusion: he personally attacked the bravest 
of the enemy; but all in vain: he was struck 
from his horse, and pierced by innumerable 
lances. The defeat and flight then became uni- 
versal ; and it was only under cover of the ap- 
proaching night, that the vanquished army was 
able to quit the sanguinary field. The Christians 
followed up their victory for several days, com- 
pelling the fugitives to several combats, in which 
they sustained great loss, until they arrived at 
the town of Narbona, into which the Mussul- 
mans’ army tbrew itself. This unfortunate bat- 
tle, and the lamentable death of the celebrated 
general Abderahman took place in the year of 
the Hegira 115. The King of the Franks after- 
wards besieged Medina Narbona; but the Muse 
sulmans defended it with so much obstinacy, that 
he was obliged to raise the siege, and to retire 
into the interior of his kingdom,’—Revue Ency- 
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REMINISCENCES GF MICHAEL KELLY. 
2 vols. vo. Colburn. 

As the publication of this work has been delayed 
till now, we should not think we acted fairly by 
its author were we (after the very copious ex- 
amples which our pages have already exhibited) 
to go at much farther scope into its contents at 
present. All we shall therefore do in this week’s 
Gazette, will be to redeem the promise made 
in our last, by a brief notice ; and in our following 
Number, we purpose to conclude with another 
not very extended illustration of these entertain- 
ing Memoirs, 

Arrived in Londen, for the first time, in the 
spring of 1787, Mr. Kelly speedily commenced 
his theatrical and musical career; which we 
need hardly say was a very brilliant one. We 
shall not, however, enumerate his professional 
successes, not only in the metropolis, but through- 
out the principal towns of England, and in Dub- 
lin, and in other parts of Ireland. His remi- 
niscences of eminent dramatic characters at this 
period are extremely amusing: they connect 
the past generation of actors and actresses with 
that over which we see the curtain dropping— 
and Jordan, Crouch, Beard, Kemble, Siddons, 
Mara, Storace, Holman, Tate Wilkinson, Par- 
sons, John Palmer, Edwin, Bannister, John- 
stone, Dignum, Suett, Moody, and many others, 
figure upon the interesting canvass. At this pe- 
riod, too, were produced some of those pieces 
which still retain possession of the stage; and 
the music composed for which is so familiar to 
our ears :—Lionel and Clarissa—Love in a Vil- 
lage—No Song no Supper—the Haunted Tower 
—Artaxerxes—Caur ‘de Lion, &c. &c. No 
wonder, indeed, that such dYamas became po- 
pular, and last till this day. If we compare not 
ouly their merits, but the strength of their casts, 
and the talent of évery kind brought into them, 
with the system of management now practised, 
we need be at no less to account for the pros- 
perity of the stage forty years ago, and its 
existing wretched condition. 

‘The next operatical novelty at Drury Lane 
(Mr. Kelly tells us) was the * Haunted Tower,’ 
written by Cobb, the music by Stephen Storace. 
On the first night of this opera, Signora Storace 
made her first appearance on the English stage ; 
and the piece was thus performed, Nov. 24th, 
1789. 

Lord William . 
De Courcey . 
Edward... le 
Baron of Oakland . 

me ie 
Robert . 
Lewis . 
Martin... 
Hubert. . 
Charles... 
Lady Elinor . 
Cicely .  . 
Maude 


Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Whitfield. 

- Mr. Bannister, Jun. 
. Mr. Baddely. 

Mr. Moody. 

Mr. Dignum. 

Mr. Suett. 

- Mr, Williams. 

Mr. Webb. 

Mr. Sedgwick. 

Mrs. Crouch. 

Miss Romanzini. 

. Mrs. Booth. 
Adela. ° ° Signora Storace. 

“« The success of this opera was never sur- 
passed; it was a lasting favourite for man 
years: the first season it was played fifty nights.” 

Can there be a doubt that an opera, only halt 
so good, and half so strongly cast, would fill any 
house for many nights, if produced in 1825-6 ? 
But the public have no chance of such an event, 
while La Perouse and his monkeys, or Valentine 
and Orsan, and their bear’s tricks, or the Devi! 
and Doctor Faustus, or Punchinello, and ape- 
imitations, or any other monstrous or foolish 
compilation of absurdity, keep entire possession 
of the stage, and exclude from it every thing 
that is pleasing or rational. If we have a pretty 
old opera, it is disgraced and degraded by some 
indecency, such as putting Mad. Vestris, or Mrs. 
Humby, or Miss Tree, (‘* as was,”) or any other 
impudent female with straight limbs, into the male 
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jcharacters and male attire ;* unfit to sing the 
music of the parts, or to act them, and only put 
forward to gratify a vicious taste in a vicious 
manner. Thus have the theatres become de- 
spised, and unworthy of countenance from the 
discerning and respectable portions of society. 
But let us return from the digression to Mr. 
Kelly— 

‘« Most of my theatrical readers remember, and 
all have heard, of thatexquisite actor Parsons ; 
to him I was particularly partial, and he, I may 
venture to say, was very partial tome. I have 
repeatedly dined with him, in a hand-box of a 
house which he had near the Asylum, at Lam- 
beth ; it was an odd place for an asthmatic co- 
median to live in, for it was opposite to a stag- 
nant ditch ; he called it Frog Hall. In his little 
drawing-room were several beautiful landscapes, 
painted by himself; he was reckoned a very 
good artist. Amongst his little peculiarities, 
was a fondness for fried tripe, which almost 
nightly after the play, he went to enjoy at an 
eating-house in Little Russell-street, nearly op- 
posite the stage-door of Drury lane Theatre, 
whither I used very often to accompany him; 
and night after night have we been téte-d-téte 
there. I was anxious to acquire what theatrical 
information [ could, and he was very communi- 
cative and full of anecdote. 

“« One evening I was expressing a wish to see 
him act the character of Corbacio, in ‘ The Fox,’ 
as it was one of his great parts. 

««* Ah,’ said he, ‘to see Corbacio acted to 
perfection, you should have scen Shuter ; the 
public are pleased to think that I act that part 
well, but his acting was as far superior to mine, 
as Mount Vesuvius is to a rushlight.’ 

‘« Parsons, when on the stage with John 
Palmer and’ James Aickin, used to make it a 
point to set them off laughing, and scarcely ever 
tailed in his object. Oue evening, over our fried 
tripe, I was condemning them for indulging their 
laughing propensities on the stage, and said I 
thought it was positively disrespectful to the 
audience. ‘ For my own part,’ said I, ‘ I enjoy 
your comicalities and humour as much as any 
one when in the front of the house ; but were I on 
the stage with you, nothing that you could do 
would make me so far forget the character I was 
acting, as to indulge in misplaced mirth.’ 

«© * Do you think so? said he; ‘ well, per- 
haps you are right.’ 

“ Five or six nights after this conversation, 
we were acting in the ‘ Doctor and the Apothe- 
cary.’ I was to sing a song to him, beginning, 
‘ This marriage article, in every particle, is free 
from flaw, Sir.’ A full chord was given from 
the orchestra to pitch the key; just as it was 
given, and I was going to begin the song, he 
called out to Shaw, the leader, ‘ Stop, stop,’ 
and putting his head into my face, and kicking 
up his heels (a favourite action of his) he drove 
me from one erd of the stage to the other, cry- 
ing out all the time, ‘ I'll be hang’d if you shall 
ever have any more fried tripe, no more fried 
tripe, no more fried tripe,’ and completely 
pushed me off the stage. I could not resist this 
unexpected attack, and naturally burst out laugh- 
ing. The audience were in a roar of laughter 
too, for it was enough that he held up his fin- 
ger or his heel to make them laugh. When we 
got off, he said, ‘1 think you must own, my 
serious lad, that I have conquered ;’ then taking 
me by the hand, he dragged me upon the stage 
to the spot whence he had before driven me, and 
looking down into the orchestra, said, ‘ Now, 





* At the Haymarket, we hear, no fewer than eight 
women were at once ex on the stage in this inde- 
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Sirs, begin,’ which they did, and I sang ny 
song, which was much applauded ; but the zy. 
dience were, of course, ignorant of the joke of 
the fried tripe, or what he meant by it: however, 
he is gone, poor fellow, and many a pleasant 
hour have I enjoyed in his society.” 

Parsons seems to have been the Liston of 
his day. 

“ June 11th, I played at the Opera House, 
Count Almaviva, in the Italian opera of ‘Tl Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,’ for the benefit of Signora Sto- 
race ; and on the 17th of the same month that 
theatre was destroyed by fire. I was an eye- 
witness to the dreadful conflagration ; it was 
said to have been caused purposely, and I knew 
the person suspected. He was an Italian, who 
had been in the employ of Gallini, but having 
disagreed with him, it was reported that he set 
fire to his theatre; for my own part, I never be- 
lieved it; but such was the report, certain it is, 
at all events, that the suspected incendiary was 
coolly supping at the Orange Coffee House, 
watching the progress of the flames.” 

Kelly draws a curious character of Jack 
Palmer— 

-“* In the month of October there was a grand 
musical festival at Norwich. Madame Mara was 
engaged there, and so was I, as principal tenor 
singer. The first performance was ‘ The Mes- 
siah,’ which I was to open on the Thursday 
morning. I was to quit the town on the Tues- 
day, but on Monday night I received an order 
not on any account to leave London; for Mr. 
Sheridan had sent a peremptory message to have 
Richard Coeur de Lion performed ; and against 
his decree there was no appeal. John Palmer, 
the excellent comedian, was with me when I 
received the message ; he said tome, * My va- 
lued friend, Richard will be over by eleven 
o’clock ; if you choose to have a carriage and 
four horsés at the door, you will get with ease 
to Norwich by twelve, on Thursday, in time to 
open ‘ the Messiah.’—Norwich is the city that 
first cherished me, and where I married my be- 
loved wife ;—how 1 should like to accompany 
you, if you would give me a seat in your chaise.’ 

“ T said it would make me happy to have the 
pleasure of his company. He told me he was per- 
fectly acquainted with every inn on the road, and 
would write immediately to those where we were 
to change horses, to have relays prepared for us, 
that we might not meet with any delay on the 
road. I was much pleased with the promised 
arrangement, and wrote to Madame Mara that I 
should be at Norwich on Thursday in time, re- 
questing her to secure two beds at the Hotel 
where she was; one for my friend Palmer, and 
one for myself. 

“ On Wednesday evening, as I was dressing 
for Richard, my friend Palmer came to me with 
the countenance of Joseph Surface, and sighing, 
said, ‘ My best of friends, this is the most awful 
period of my life; I cannot leave town ; my be- 
loved wife, the partner of my sorrows and my 
joys, is just confined.’ 

“ T said, under such circumstances, of course 
I could not expect him to leave Mrs. Palmer, 
but I hoped there would be no mistake about the 
horses, which were ordered to be ready at each 
post ; he sat down, and deliberately wrote down 
the names of all the places where he had ordered 
them to be in readiness. 

*« About eleven o'clock, having merely taken 
off my Richard’s dress, I got into the carriage ; 
and accompanied by a Scotchman, who was my 
valet and hair-dresser, rattled off full speed to 
Epping, where we were first to change, at the inn 
marked down by my excellentfriend ; we knocked 
and bellowed for Mr. Palmer’s horses; at last 
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there; he had not sent any orders; nor did they 
even know who Mr. Palmer was. 

« J never in the course of my life experienced 
a greater disappointment ; in short, all the way 
down 1 had to wait for horses, as Palmer had not 
written to any one of the inns ; however, the 
road was excellent, and by paying the boys well, 
I got on at a capital pace without the smallest 
accident. It was market day at Norwich, and 
as 1 drove in, the good folks stared and won- 
dered to see me, getting my hair dressed in the 
carriage ; however, I reached the church-door 
just as the overture to the Messiah’ was on the 
point of commencing. I took my seat in the or- 
chestra, opened the ‘ Oratorio,’ and never was 
in better voive, although naturally much fatigued. 

“ We had two more morning performances in 
the church, and three evening performances in 
the grand assembly room. At the conclusion ot 
the festival I returned to town, and when | 
charged Palmer with neglect and deception, he 
swore that he had ordered all the horses exactly 
as he had stated. I thought it of no use to be at 
variance with him, and pretended to believe him, 
which of course prevented a quarrel, though his 
neglect might have been of the most serious con- 
sequences to me, and although the fact was, 
that Mrs. Palmer had not been confined at all. 

«« About two months afterwards he was en- 
gaged to go to Reading, to act for a benefit, but 
he did not go; and wrote to the poor actor, for 
whom he was to perform, that he could not leave 
town, because Mrs, Palmer was just brought to 
bed ; his Jetter was read from the stage to the 
audience, When I heard of it, I congratulated 
him upon the possession of a partner, who in- 
creased his family every two months. But 
Plausible Jack, all his lite, was blessed with 
inventive faculties. 

“« T remember there was a new comedy to be 
performed at Drury-lane, the name of which I 
do not remember, in which Palmer had the prin- 
cipal part ; it was very long, and the day before, 
at rehearsal he did not know a single line of it. 
On the day the play was to be acted, the boxes 
all engaged, and a crowded house expected, Pal- 
mer sent word that he was taken dangerously ill, 
and that it would be at the risk of his life if he 
were to play that night. His letter was not sent to 
the theatre until three o’clock, when all was con- 
fusion, from the lateness of the hour at which the 
intelligence was received. Mr. Sheridan was at 
the box-office, and I was with him, when Powell, 
the prompter, brought him the letter. When he 
had read it, he said to me, ‘ L'd lay my life this 
is a trick of Plausible Jack’s, and that there is 
nothing the matter with him, except indeed not 
knowing a line of the part he has to act to-night. 
Let you and I call upon him, and I’m sure we 
shall find him as well as ever.’ 

‘* He lodged in Lisle-street, two doors from 
my house, As we were passing by, Mrs. 
Crouch happened to be at one of the windows, 
and beckoned Mr. Sheridan to walk in ; he did 
so, and | went on.to Palmer’s ; and finding the 
street-door open, 1 walked up-stairs, where | 
found him seated at table, with his family, in the 
middle of dinner, in seeming excellent health and 
spirits. 1 told him to clear away the table, for 
Mr. Sheridan would be there in two minutes, to 
see him; ‘ aud,’ said I, ‘ he swears there is no- 
thing the matter with you, and that you have 
shamined sick, only because you are not perfect ; 
if he find himself right in his surmises, he will 
never forgive you for putting off the play.’ 

« « Thanks, my best, my dearest, valued 
friend,’ replied Palmer, ‘ 1’m sure you'll not be- 
tray me.’ 

‘¢ Tassured him I would not, and in a moment 
he was in his bed-room, enveloped in his dress- 





ing-gown, with a large woollen night-cap on his 
head, and a handkerchief tied under his jaw, 
stretched on a sofa. As Mr. Sheridan entered 
‘he room, he began groaning, as if in the most 
excruciating torture from the tooth-ache. Never 
did he act a part better on or off the stage. Mr. 
Sheridan was really taken in ; advised him to 
have his tooth extracted, and then to study his 
part, and get perfect in the new play. We went 
away, and I kept his secret till the day of his 
death. 

«It was about this time that the well-known 
Chevalier St. George was in London, and with 
tim Giernovick, the celebrated violin player. 
Giernovick, who was a desperate duellist, quar- 
relled with Shaw, the leader of the Drury Lane 
orchestra, at an oratorio, and challenged him. 1 
strove all in my power to make peace between 
them. Giernovick could not speak a word of 
English, and Shaw could not speak a word of 
French. They both agreed that I should be the 
mediator between them ; I translated what they 
said to each other most faithfully ; but unfortu- 
nately, Shaw, in reply to one of Giernovick’s 
accusations, said, ‘ Poh! Poh!’ 

“« « Sacre Dieu! said Giernovick, ‘ what is de 
meaning of dat Poh! Poh?—I will not hear a 
word until you translate me, Poh! Poh!’ 

‘* My good wishes to produce harmony be- 
tween them for some time were frustrated, be- 
cause I really did not know how to translate 
‘Poh! Poh! into French or Italian; I, how- 
ever, at last succeeded in making them friends, 
but the whole scene was truly ludicrous.” 

The following appears to us to be also worth 
transcription : 

“« Tn the beginning of June 1789, Doctor Ar- 
nold, for whose distinguished talents I felt a 
great regard, called upon me, to request that I 
would assist him in engaging Madame Mara, 
Signora Storace, and Mrs. Crouch, with several 
other eminent singers, to go down to Cannons, 
where he had kindly undertaken to conduct an 
oratorio, or rather a selection from Handel’s 
works, for the relief of the poor of Stanmore. 
Cannons was formerly in the possession of the 
Duke of Chandos, and the house in which Han- 
del composed some of his finest music. ‘This 
beautiful place was purchased by Colonel O’Kelly, 
of turf celebrity, who, at his death, left it to his 
nephew, Colonel O’Kelly, a particular friend of 
mine. His father resided with him at Cannons, 
and was a good-natured, well-meaning Irishman, 
with a fine Connaught brogue, and a great crony 
of Father O'Leary’s. 

‘When Mrs. Crouch and myself were at 
breakfast, he called upon us, and said to me, 
‘ Arrah, my jewel of a namesake, tell me what 
tunes are we going to hear at church this 
morning ?” 

“1 shewed him the printed bill of the per- 
formance, part of which he read, and made his 
comments upon it. In act the first was to be 
sung, ‘ Lord, what is man?’ by Madame Mara. 
‘Upon my honour and conscience,’ said he, ‘ I 
am mightily mistaken if Madame Mara don’t 
pretty well know without asking. 

«« The next song announced, was ‘ Total 
Eclipse,’ by Mr. Kelly. ‘ That’s right my jewel,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘ | like that uow ; the more 
you talk about Eclipse the better, for wasn’t it 
Eclipse that bought Cannons ?” 

The next extract is an anecdote of our worthy 
friend Jack Johnstone : 

‘* While at Margate, Mr. and Mrs. Crouch, 
and myself, were staying at the Hotel, kept by a 
mau whose manners were as free and easy as 
any I ever met with.—He was proverbial for his 
non-chalance, and a perfect master of the art of 
making out a bill, One day, Johnstone dined 


with us, and we drank our usual quantum o 
wine. In the course of the evening, our bashful 
host, who, amongst other good qualities, was a 
notorious gambler, forced upon us some Pink 
Champagne, which he wished us to give our 
opinions of. My friend, Jack Johnstone, who 
never was an enemy to the juice of the grape, 
took such copious draughts of the sparkling be- 
verage, that his eyes began to twinkle, and his 
speech became somewhat of the thickest ;—my 
honest host, on perceiving this, thinking, I sup- 
pose, to amuse him, entered our room with a 
backgammon table and dice, and asked John- 
stone if he would like to play a game. John- 
stone at that time, was considered fond of play, 
of which circumstance mine host was perfectly 
aware. Mrs. Crouch and I earnestly entreated 
Jack to go to bed, but we could not prevail upon 
him to do so; he whispered me, saying, ‘ You 
shall see how I will serve the fellow for his im- 
pudence ;’ and to it they went.—The end of the 
business was, that before they parted, Johnstone 
won nearly two hundred pounds, and I retired 
to bed delighted at seeing the biter bit. It was, 
what the cockneys call, quite refreshing.” 

The Edinburgh Review is as fond of this word 
as the Cockneys ; but it must be ‘ refreshing” 
every where. From Margate a party took a 
trip to Paris, and with a note or two by the way 
we finish : 

« At Calais, we went to Dessein’s, made an 
excellent dinner, and passed the night there. 
We took our route the next morning for Lisle; 
and got to dinner at St. Omer. At the hotel 
where we dined, the landlady told us that Ma- 
dame la grande actrice Anglaise Siddons had just 
dined, and quitted the house no; more than a 
quarter of an hour before our arrival. I asked 
the landlady what she thought of Mrs. Siddons? 
—She said, she ‘thought her a fine woman, and 
thought she made it her study to appear like a 
French woman ; but,’ added the landlady, ‘ she 
has yet much to learn before she arrives at the 
dignity and'grace of one.’ After this speech 
I could find nothing palatable in her house.’ 

** At Lisle (says Mr. K.) I saw Sir Watkin 
Lewes, of whom it was jocularly said, that he 
possessed so much military ardour, that he al- 
ways slept in his boots.” 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

A Sketch of Ancient Geography: compiled from 
the best Authorities; and arranged after the 
manner of the Abbé Gaultier’s Modern Geogra- 
phy. ByaLady. 12mo. pp. 166. Wetton. 

A near abridgment of the branch of knowledge 
of which it treats, and well calculated for family 
instruction. It will be a great help to the stu- 
dent in perusing Ancient History ; and the notes 
will amuse, while the geographical indices in- 
form. The arrangement deserves approbation, 
as does the plan of marking the accents. 

The Natural History of the Bible. By T. M. Har- 
ris, D.D. New Edition, with Plates. 12mo. 
1825. Whittaker. 

Tuis is an excellent book, containing descrip- 
tions of all the animals, insects, botanical sub- 
jects and precious stones, which are mentioned 
in the Sacred Scriptures. They are alphabeti- 
cally arranged ; and thus, while the volume can- 
not fail to be valuable and interesting to the 
young reader, it is well adapted for reference to 
the more mature and experienced. 


Vanity: a Poem. By W. Brent. 12mo. pp. 34. 


London. J. Letts. 
‘“« Ati is Vanity,” sayeth the Preacher ; and we 
see no reason to except this volume from the 
general sentence, 
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Linton: a Poem. Idem. pp. 81. 
Tue same mediocrity prevails. There is little 
to offend ; but as little to interest. 





Geographical Questions and Exercises, blended with 
Historical and Biographical information: and 
an Appendix, containing Questions on Astronomy. 
By Richard Chambers, F. L.S. 12mo. Lon- 
don 1825. Sherwood & Co. and Harris & Son. 

Tue paths of literature are variously strewed : 

there are flowers to make garlands for the poeti- 

cal and romantic ; laurels for the adventurous ; 
and the wholesome and medicinal herb, for the 
use of those who are employed in administering 
tuition and opening the way to knowledge. In 
the useful and instructive, we find the author of 
the work before us, following in the track of 
those whose labours have smoothed the paths of 
science. With this view, Mr. Chambers has 
drawn upon every quarter of the globe to enrich 
the youthful mind, and enliven the track of infor- 
mation. The British Isles, and questions apper- 
taining to English history, make an interesting 
part in the arrangement of this little book, 
which is dedicated to Miss Edgeworth, and 
comes recommended, as well by its own merits, 
as by her approval. It was preceded by 

‘« An Introduction to Arithmetic,” arranged 

in a similar way to these Geographical Questions, 

and rendered useful by a number of applicable 
and curious examples. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Nov. 5. 

Tue trial of the Constitutionnel and Courier, for 
the general tendency of their writings to irreli- 
gion and liberal principles, is looked forward to 
with great anxiety. M. Bellart, fearing that he 
could not obtain a conviction against them on 
any one article, has collected an immense num- 
ber, which it will take the Court.two or three 
days to read: thus, by ‘ putting that and that 
together,” he hopes to gain his point. Count 
O'Mahony, called the Colonel of Mont Rouge, 
aids the Attorney-General in ransacking the files 
of the two papers, to establish the charge of 
Protestantism (so intimately do politics and reli- 
gion combine here, at least in name, ) against the 
Papers ; and the Abbé de la Mennais undertakes 
to prove that Protestantism and Atheism mean, at 
present, one and the same thing. It isthought that 
M. Bellart will touch only lightly on the politi- 
cal grounds, as he feels it a very difficult matter 
to establish his position ; the journals in question 
distinctly approving the conduct of his Majesty, 
aud venturing only to attack some of the acts of 
his Ministers ; the struggle will, therefore, be be- 
tween the “ Jesuits’’ and the Journals. 

A new series of Provincial Letters are on the 
eve of publication. We have seen the first, 
which is very well written, in imitation of the 
celebrated Letters of Pascal. 

A new scientific work is coming out, under 
high auspices, and promises to add greatly 
to the stock of knowledge on the subject. It is 


a Flora of Brazil, by M. Auguste de St. Hilaire :}! 


not only are there a great number of new species 
described, but we understand that it contains 
several new orders. Baron Humboldt has made 
his report on it to the Institute in the most flat- 
tenng terms. 

Dr. Pichot has in the press a fourth volume 
of his Travels in England and Scotland. As he 
has the ability to make a good work, if he will 
be only at the trouble of verifying the truth of 
the information he obtains, we anticipate a much 


petter performance than the last... Of this a} 


new edition is preparing, with, we trust, the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











errors in the preceding corrected; for which 
Dr. P. ought to be much indebted to the Lite- 
rary Gazette, though authors have seldom the 
grace to be grateful to their critics. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Northern Overland Erxpedition.-—- Accounts 
have, we hear, reached the Admiralty from 
Captain Franklin. They are dated Fort Chipe- 
wyan, July 25th ; all well, and fair hopes en- 
tertained of reaching Bear Lake before the frost 
set in. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER. 

Tue weather during October has been abundantly 
favourable for the young wheats, and the pro- 
longation of the pasture season. Turnips have 
somewhat improved ; though, taking the country 
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culated that not less than 10,000 volumes had 
made their appearance since the close of the 
16th century. Yet in England, till lately, the very 
name of the science was almost unknown, and of 
general treatises there are but three worth men- 
tioning, all of which have been published within 
these eight years; nor have particular subjects 
received greater proportionate attention. 

This branch, which certainly presents stronger 
claims to rank among the component parts of 
medical education, than some upon which great 
stress has been laid, has remained altogether 
untaught, in the schools of London at least. 
There has been a regius professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh for twenty years; and 
though the chair has been adequately filled, still 
it has remained a mere stepping-stone to some- 
thing better worth the professor's while. The 





judiciary investigations, which depend upon medi- 


in general, there will be nothing like an average | new course of study now presented, for obtain- 
crop of this vegetable. The potatoe crop has| ing the doctorate, includes attendance on the lec- 
been found deficient both in quantity and qua-|tures given from this chair, an example that 
lity ; but there is now such a great breadth of ought to be followed in every medical school, 
this vegetable planted, that the effect on the especially in London ; the practitioners there 
market price will be much less than might have | formed being incessantly required to give their 
been expected : what would have been sold for|assistance to the inquisitions of authority re- 
feeding cattle, being, in a year like the present, |specting violent and mysterious cases of death. 
consecrated to the human species. It is matter of astonishment that the Coroners, 
The operations for this Month are few in num.- | whose sole ostensible employment resolves itself 
ber and unvaried in kind. Wintering cattle,|into conducting these enquiries, should not be 
and stock in general, require to be liberally sup- {compelled to qualify themselves for the exercise 
plied with food, unless they are meant to fall of their calling, by acquiring some knowledge of 
away and be good for nothing in Spring. Thresh- | the business which so incessantly demands their 
ing is a daily operation, and ploughing, and|superintendance. This is a school to which they, 
carting out manure. Water-meadows may now/in an especial manner, ought to go ; though, ge- 
be flooded, ant-hills destroyed, drains, ditches, |nerally, we hope this useful and important under- 
hedges, walls, and other fences made or re-|taking will meet with proper encouragement. 
paired. Care should be taken to shelter lambs,| We believe the lecturer has for a long period 
and especially those of the Dorset breed, the|laboured most diligently to accomplish himself 
earliest of which are usually dropped this month,| for the duty he has entered upon, and we believe 

[ee BATE ere ae him to entertain views of his subject, and re- 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. sponsibility as a teacher, which bid fair to prove 
A press of matter has hitherto prevented _us|of great advantage to his pupils and to the 
from noticing, this season, the undertaking of Dr.| public. 
Gordon Smith, who is now delivering a detailed 
course of Lectures, on this most important and 
interesting subject, to the medical profession, 
and those whose business may be connected with 











The Tarantula.—Every body knows the strange 
effects which for many years were attributed to 
the bite of the tarantula, and the extent to which 
even scientific persons allowed their credulity to 
carry them on the subject. At the beginning of 
the 18th century it was generally believed, 
“ that the bite of the tarantula, although at first 
not more painful than the sting of a bee, soon 
occasioned great anguish, and then stupefaction ; 
that the pulse became weak, the sight dim, and 
that death would speedily ensue without prompt 
succour; that when a person who had been 
bitten, was lying insensible, if a musician tried 
different tunes on different instruments, (for the 
tame tune and the same instrument would not 
do for every ane,) and hit upon that, the modu- 
lations of which suited the patient, the latter 
would first exhibit a slight motion, then beat 
time with his fingers, his arms, his feet ; and 
eventually would stand up, and begin dancing ; 
that if this treatment were repeated, in the course 
of a week or ten days the venom would cease 
to operate, and the patient would awake, as it 
were, from a sound sleep, without any recollec- 
tion of what had passed ; but that sometimes he 
became exceedingly melancholy, shunned so- 
ciety, frequented banks of the rivers, into which, 
if not watched, he would throw himself; hated 
black and blue colours; and on the contrary, was 
fond of white, red, green, &c.’’ There was not 
one of these wonders for which physiologists did 
not attempt to account. Mead believed that the 
venom first operated upon the blood, Geoffry on 
the nerves, in conformity to the opinion of the 
celebrated Baglivi. In the last century, how- 


cal knowledge for their successful prosecution. In 
the outline which we gave of the Dr’s, Lectures 
at the Royal Institution,* we had an opportu- 
nity of imparting to our readers a general idea 
of the objects embraced in the very extensive 
range of this science; which, though unac- 
countably overlooked in this country, until near- 
ly the other day, has been a regular branch of 
education in many of the Continental Universi- 
ties for centuries. 

Tn the general introductory Lecture, given by 
Dr. Smith, on Friday the 28th ult. (after a 
sketch of the multifarious topics belonging to the 
two great divisions of public and political Medi- 
cine—viz. Forensic Medicine and Medical Po- 
lice,) he applied himself to the representation of 
its importance, both to those more immediately 
concerned in its study, and to the public, 
whose interests depend much upon its due ap- 
plication. He contrasted its comparative neglect 
in England, with the laborious attention be- 
stowed upon it elsewhere. In doing this, he 
adduced several striking proofs of its claims to 
attention—drawn not only from the intrinsic 
value of the study itself, but from the great in- 
dustry which has been bestowed on its cultiva- 
tion. He produced a workt containing merely 
the titles of books, and a list of authors, in this 
department, down to 1819 only, (since which 
time great additions have been made,) and cal- 
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rage, in the hottest season, to expose himself to 
the bite of tarantulas, experienced no incon- 
venience from it. These experiments, and a 
work by Serao on the same subject, effected a 
complete change in the opinions of well informed 

rsons; who no longer believed in the venom- 
ous qualities of the tarantula, and the malady 
which had been attributed to their bite, was 
considered as a kind of delirium to which the 
harvest people were subject under the burning 
Neapolitan skies. A recent occurrence, how 
ever, which is narrated in the Observatore Me- 
dico of Naples, incontestibly proves that the bite 
of the tarantula is calculated in certain cases to 
produce the most serious derangements of the 
animal economy. A young peasant, about 15 
years of age, having been bit by a tarantula, and 
conveyed to Naples, presented the following 
symptoms to Dr. Mazzolani, by whom the case 
is described: shivering in all his limbs, con- 
striction and excessive rigidity of the abdominal 
muscles, cold sweat over the whole body, damp 
tongue, pale and affrighted countenance, total 
prostration of strength, feeling of heat in the in- 
side, insatiable thirst, &c. The treatment of 
the doctor consisted in administering quinquina 
and laudanum ; and in five days the patient 
gradually recovered. By this case the negative 
conclusions of Dr. Sanguietti are shown to be 
without foundation. His hazardous experiments 
only prove not that the venom does not exist, 
but that a particular habit or condition of the 
body is necessary for its active operation. Dr. 
Mazzolani’s patient, however, did not exhibit 
any of the extraordinary symptoms formerly de- 
scribed ; and which were probably the offspring 
of a heated imagination. 

i BB cme sk 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

Oxrorp, Nov.5.—On Thursday last the thanks 
of the University were unanimously voted, in con- 
vocation, to the Rev. Doctor Ellerton, Fellow of 
Magdalen college, for the foundation of a Theo- 
logical Prize. ’ 

On the same day the following degrees were 
conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. W. Buckland, Reader in 
Geology and Mineralogy. 

Doctor of Civil Law.—J. Nicholl, Esq. late Student in 
Christ Church, — compounder. P 
Fs in Divinity.—Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen, St. 
Mary hall. 

asters of Arts.—Rev. L. Tugwell, Brazennose college; 
Rev, N. Toke, and Rey. G. Woodcock, Trinity college ; 
H. A. Simcoe, Wadham college; Rev. J. W. Harding, 
Pembroke college; Rev. T. Underwood, Worcester 








vollege. 

Bachelor of Arts.—R. H. Crockett, Brazennose col- 
lege; T. Medland, Scholar of Corpus Christi college, 
Hon. C. Bathurst and S. Smith, Students, H. B. Baring, 
J, Harding, and W. Thornes, Christ Church; J. Foley, 
Scholar of Wadham college. 





Royal Society of Literature.—It is not true, as 
stated in the newspapers, that this Royal foun- 
dation has obtained a charter, and altered its 
initials. In the former, such progress has been 
made, that a draught of the deed has been pre- 
pared, and there is no obstacle to its finally 
passing ; in the latter the change suggested is 
still under the consideration of the Council. 

aifiiebenleibacharooe 


Western Literary and Scientific Institution.— 
On Thursday evening a Meeting was convened 
at Freemasons’ Hall, Henry Drummond, Esq. in 
the Chair; and very respectably attended. Its 
object was to establish a public library, reading- 
rooms, and scientific lectures on the western side 
of the metropolis, for the use of commercial and 
professional persons; and a series of resolutions 
to that effect were agreed to, after able speeches 
from Mr. Drummond, Sir John Paul, Mr. 
Thomas Campbell, M. J. Wright, the Roman 
Catholic banker, _Mx. JIL. Hobhouse, Mx. 
Brougham, aud others, All such institutions 





deserve public support, and this particular plan 
seems altogether to be so eligible, and so likely to 
be beneficial, that we hope the promise of its 
opening will be surpassed in its completion. 





China.—Extract of a Letter from the frontiers 
of China, printed in the Asiatic Courier at St. 
Petersburgh. 

“ The heats were excessive at Pekin during 
the summer of 1824. In July, Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer was at 30® in the shade. The inundations 
and the bad harvests which have succeeded one 
another for three yeays, have occasioned a great 
dearth, and a consequent mortality in that capital. 
Dav-Gouan, the present Bogdokhan of China is 
kind to his people. Soun-Tchjoun-Tan is his 
prime minister. It was he who in 1794: re- 
ceived Lord Macartney’s embassy at Jekhe, 
and who was appointed in 1816 to receive that 
of Lord Amherst. General Agouy, the minis- 
ter’s grandson, is, after him, the principal person. 
There are no longer in the court of China such 
powerful individuals as under the reign of Tsia- 
Zsing. The Manjora language has almost be- 
come obsolete ; and the military discipline is 
much relaxed. The Russian mission enjoys 
perfect tranquillity, and the countenance of the 
Chinese government. It is proposed by them to 
build a chapel in which divine service may be 
performed in the Chinese language ; and a trans- 
lation is now going on of the principal articles 
of the Christian faith for that purpose. The 
students who accompany the mission have made 
great progress in the acquisition of the Chinese 
and Manjora tongues. Fifty of Esop’s Fables have 
recently been translated into Chinese.” 





FINE ARTS. 

Royat Acapemy.—Mr. Francis Danby, Mr. 
William Allan, and Mr. H. P. Briggs, were, on 
Monday, elected Associates of the Royal Aca- 
demy. ‘There are at present two or three vacan- 
cies to fill up among the Royal Academicians 
themselves. 


It is stated that the Rev. Mr. Holwell Carr 
has presented his select and fine collection of 
pictures, worth about 25,000/. to the National 
Gallery. 








RAPHAEL, 

A set of Studies, traced and drawn after five 
Pictures, by Raphael ; accompanied with Outlines 
of the Pictures, and historical und critical 
Notices. By M. Eméric-David, Member of 
the French Institute. 

Spain was in possession of five pictures by 

Raphael, executed by that great painter in his 

best period, and they were scarcely known to 

any one. Vasari, who mentions the ‘‘ Virgin 
with the Fish,” and the ‘“ Bearing the Cross,” 
has not noticed the “Visitation,” or the ‘‘ Holy Fa- 
mily,” surnamed the ‘‘ Pearl ;” or the other “ Holy 

Family,”’ surnamed the ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” which 

is evidently the joint production of Raphael and 

Julio Romano. These chefs-d’euvre were in a 

state of complete obscurity when they were 

brought to France in 1815. The first impression 
which they produced was universal admiration ; 
the second, a feeling that they required to be 
restored. This operation was performed with 
the greatest care; and when they returned 
to Spain they had received new life.* Before 
they went, however, the Duke of Wellington 





® We have heard a very different version of the man- 
ner in which our Parisian friends treated these and many 
other of the finest productions of the pencil, which for 
several years adorned the walls of the Louvre. What they 
were pleased to call ‘‘ res(auration” was frequently 
almost a repainting of the picture. Two of the most 
magnificent works of art in the world—the Transfigura- 


tion, by Raphael, aud the St. Peter Martyr, by Titian 
Htrave both, we believe, .suffe by the rétio' 
processes to which they were subjected. Ep, Lis, Gaz, 


wished to have copies of them. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the General, who had 
assisted Spain to recover her independence, 
could obtain this favour. It became quite a 


matter of diplomatic negotiation. At last, per- 
mission was granted, and the work was confided 
to M. Bonnemaison, isted by several very 
skilful artists.*- Profiting by the opportunity, 
M. Bonnemaison caused the most important pas- 
sages of the various pictures to be traced and 
drawn, and afterwards engraved by the most 
able engravers in the chalk manner. M. Eméric- 
David undertook to write the explanations which 
are full of taste and information. The publica- 
tion consists of five Numbers, each containing an 
outline, slightly shaded, of the whole of the pic- 
ture to which it refers, and several parts, as 
large as in the original, admirably executed.— 
[From the Revue Encyclopédique.] 
. wd <4, 
the Gallery ofthe British Insticutions © tr 3°™rs ago In 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE NORTHERN LOVER’S SERENADE. 
Wake, Genevieve! a voice is sounding 
Which thou once didst not disdain ; 
Wake, Genevieve! a heart is bounding 
Thus to call thee once again. 
Fierce the winter-blast is blowing, 
But it chills not passion’s glowing ; 
Fiercer let it be, 
So thou’lt-hear me call on thee, 
Wake,—Genevieve ! 

















Tho’ here no Zephyr balm is breathing 
Sweet and soft like beauty’s sigh ; 

Tho’ here no dew-wet flowers are wreathing 
Fair as beauty’s glistening eye ; 

Tho’ no nightingale is pouring 

Forth the voice of his adoring, 
Spain hath never known 

Song of deeper, tenderer tone, 
Than that I weave. 


In southern climes, Loves spting and wither 
Like their roses blown and past ; 
But the Love that brings me hither, 
Like our pines, defies the blast. 
’Tis because it grew so slowly 
That it now pervades me wholly ; 
Nought in life I see, 
Think or dream upon, save thee, 
Dear Genevieve ! 


Dear Genevieve, O, if thou hearest, 
Let the word be blessed by thee ; 
Yet, whether kindest or severest, 
Thou alike art dear to me. 
Whether waking yet, or sleeping, 
Sweet, it is Love’s night-watch keeping,— 
Sweet it is to call 
On thee in thy slumber’s thrall, 
Dear Genevieve ! Zarach. 





THE PLAGUE SHIP, 

’Twas midnight on the waveless sea, 
Which bathed the citadel ; 

Over ocean and over land, 
The calm of slumber fell. 

A light dawn’d in the scowling west, 
A red and flashing light, 

Like a star—but it broader spread— 
It was no star of night. 

A spirit came rushing through sea and cloud, 
On wings of might it flew ; 

And a glory over the soundless deep, 
Like a robe of lightning threw :— 


Broader and broader spread that flame, 
As it swept to the shore more near ;~— 





| Earth and sky seem’d-veiceless with awe, 
Before that thing of fear!— 
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A ship! I beheld her skeleton sides, 

And her deck with being’ rife ; 
Whose hearts through their fleshless ribs appear’d, 
Throbbing, and warm with life! 


A ship! a ship! like a meteor she pass’d, 
With ruin upon her speed ; 

Her tatter’d sails like dead men’s shrouds, 
To the silent night were freed. 


There was not a wave on the sea, 
‘There was not a breath of air, 
Yet rapidly, rapidly sailed that ship, 
As both wind and tide were there. 
It seem’d as some horrible spell, 
On my fear-fraught vision lay ; 
Worlds I’d have given to quit that spot, 
Yet I could not turn away. 
There was one man who gain’d the shore— 
There rose sounds as of chains the clank— 
There was one wild rush of wind and wave— 
And the ship and her dread crew sank ! 


Then swiftly I fled the city, 
In deep and fearful pain ; 

And many dark months flew over my head, 
Ere 1 saw her proud towers again. 


Meanwhile death had despoiled her halls ; 
Through her wide streets grass had grown ; 
And of all her grace and majesty, 
Her strong towers remain’d alone. 


I saw the dead lying in heaps, 
The aged, the young, and the fair ; 
I ask’d what that sight might mean ; 
They told me the Plague had been there. 


They told me the night and hour, 
When the pestilence first spread ;— 

I knew ’twas the night I had seen the ship ; 
1 knew ‘twas the hour I had fled, 


And a curse came over that city, 
Her halls and her towers fell low ; 
And where high in their pride of might they 
once stcod, 
The dark waves of-ocean flow. 
Manchester. 


C. S—n. 








SKETCHES OF SCCIETY. 
MY GRANDFATHER'S LEGACY.—NO,. Xe 
The Governess. 
** Won’? you come to mamma, love ?” said Lady 
Honoria Hetheridge to her daughter, a child of 
about four years old. 

** Shan’t!”’ said the little girl, in an accent of 
sullen decision. 

‘What! not come to own mamma?” “ Pray 
excuse her,”” added her Ladyship, addressing 
herself to me; ‘‘she is as yet too young, you 
know, to be altogether amenable to persuasion.” 

I bowed, but it was a bow which 1 fear 
implied more of politeness than conviction, for I 
thought of the amiable victim who was deno- 
minated ‘* Governess to Miss Hetheridge,”’—a 
situation, thut from the specimens with which I 
had been repeatedly favoured, 1 conceived to be 
no sinecure. 1 felt the more for Miss Stanhope 
that she was the sole remain of an ancient, though 
decayed house- -that I had known and esteemed 
her father—and that by Lady Honoria’s own 
account, and’ to my knowledge, she had been 
educated with far other expectations than those 
of endeavouring to impart her many accomplish- 
ments to headstrong young ladies of quality, and 
far other feelings than thost of subserviency to 
their capricious mothers, 

1 had seen Avelind Stanhope in “‘ the days of 
other years,” the darling ot her parents, every 
wish anticipated, every prayer fulfilled ; and even 
then she had been gentle, affectionate, and en- 





reaved, and dependent, and, thus, she was for- 
bearing, grateful, and obedient. To pity her was 
but to probe the wound; and I ever spoke to her 
as in brighter days, but not as then did she repay 
me with modest mirth and graceful gaiety ; the 
lily had been crushed, and no helping hand 
had been extended to raise the blossom.— 
The old are wary, and thus I deferred each 
day to offer mine for its support, until the very 
one of which I am now essaying the portraiture. 
Poor Avelind! she looked so gentle that I could 
scarcely forbear clasping her to my heart, and 
rescuing her at once from the horrors by which 
she was surrounded. Lady Honoria’s only child 
was her pupil. Lady Honoria ‘‘set up” for a 
beauty ; and she was lovely and unprotected : she 
stood before me in a simple dress of white mus- 
lin, with her beautiful dark hair disordered by 
the wanton fingers of her wilful éléve. Lady 
Honoria was beside her, essaying in vain to be- 
guile her child into a symptom of affection. 1 
was engaged to attend her and Lord George toa 
concert of the Marchioress of ’s_ that 
evening, and her diamond tiara, gold tissue, 
rouged cheek, and forced smile, formed a strik- 
ing contrast with the unadorned tresses, plain 
tobe, and pale, thoughtful countenance of the 
orphan. 

‘* Will you not goto Lady Hetheridge,my love?” 
asked Miss Stanhope, in an accent that man could 
not hear unmoved,—a low murmuring tone of re- 
signed heart-brokenness—a voice which seemed 
to say—‘ fate has given me but desolation for a 
portion, and I must bow meekly to its decrees.’ 
The child raised her little anger-clouded coun- 
tenance for a moment, and then uttered a reiter- 
ated scream of determined opposition, which was 
succeeded by the faint, languid, fashionable laugh 
of Lady Honoria, as, sinking on a chaise longue, 
she said, affectedly : ‘‘ My litle rebel is the very 
beau ideal of Lord George—she has all his—’” 
perverseness, I said, mentally, but her Ladyship 
concluded with ‘‘ spirit.” ‘* Aye,’ answered his 
Lordship, adjasting his eye glass, ‘‘ so they tell 
me.” The only instance on record of my nobie 
friend’s ‘‘spirit,” was his having married a beauty 
in her zenith ; and indeed he has often declared 
entre dmis his wonder at his own audacity, and 
expressed his conyiction that another day’s con- 
sideration would have effectually consigned him 
to dumbness and celibacy. 

‘* Really, Miss Stanhope, you should enforce 
a little more obedience,” resumed her Ladyship, 
addressing her protégée, and there was a shade 
of harshness in her tone for which I could almost 
have hated her. There was no reply suitable to 
such an implied accusation, under such circum- 
stances, worthy the good sense of Miss Stanhope, 
and she was silent. ‘‘1 adore children !”—and 
again Lady Honoria was sur le tendre as she rose 
and gracefully threw her braceletted arm round 
the little ‘‘ beau ideal of Lord George.” Kicks 
and screams louder and longer than the first were 
the reward of her embrace, and Miss Stanhope 
and her charge were ordered from the room in a 
voice of thunder. 

*« That girl is such a Methodist!” said her 
Ladyship, as soon as she could be heard, eager 
to vent in words her displeasure at the ill success 
of her admirably designed coup de thédtre ‘so 
demie morte, that without great care on my part 
she would ruin my sweet child’s natural vivacity. 
Young as she is—indeed,” continued the happy 
mother—happy in this opportunity of eulogizing 
her own superior management, ‘I consider my 
Constantia’s temper and disposition to be of such 
consummate importance to her after life, that I 
could not bear to leave their formation to a fee'd 
inferior or a hired dependent.” Alas! this con- 
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varnish, marred the bright colours of its com-- 
mencement, for 1 could not bear to think of 
Avelind Stanhope in sucha light. 

We attended the concert; but often did my 
thoughts wander from the enchanting strains off 
a Stephens and a Sapio, and the elaborate 
cadences of the Italian vocalists, to the spirit- 
bowed daughter of dependence.—* But thow 
shalt not be friendless,” I murmured, at the 
moment in which I handed Lady Honoria to her 
chariot ; ‘‘I will be a father to thee!” As I made 
the compact with myself, I thought of half a 
score of seventh and eighth cousins, both on 
the father’s and the muther’s side, of whom I 
was possessed ; but I remembered how often 
they had declared the utter disinterestedness of 
their affection, and how they had manifested 
its sincerity by haunches of venison, grouse, 
and wild-fowl; and I did not dare to doubt 
them. Mrs. Penelope, my sister, who has all 
fitting rule and sway under my roof, felt their 
affection as fully in other ways; and French 
gloves and contraband laces proved how de- 
votedly her cousins respected her immaculate 
fame, and unsullied dignity of soul. What & 
love in Mrs. Penelope is her tenderness of heart 
—somewhat too prone she was to lavish iton cats ; 
nay, she once hinted at a monkey, but I parried 
the thrust. Now the cats are banished; and 4 
verily believe that the bare offer of a monkey 
would create a sensation of horror—but to re- 
turn to Miss Stanhope. 

When I mentioned my intention to adopt the 
amiable orphan of a worthy man, Lady Honoria 
stared at me as though she suspected my sanity ; 
but when I repeated the resolve, she warmly 
declared the utter impracticability of parting 
with Miss Stanhope—the ‘ dear girl’’ was abso- 
lutely necessary to her existence : she felt grate- 
ful to me herself for the kindness of my inten- 
tions, but— ‘‘ I can give ear to no buts,”’-said I, 
gaily ; “ Avelind knows my plan, and I cannot 
swerve from it, You will. pardon me, Lady 
Honoria ; your ‘tenderness is on my side,and what 
mother can long endure the struggle?” Lady 
Hetheridge smiled, but it was a smile of 
doubtful import. Avelind Stanhope became my 
inmate. She is the only living thing in my 
house that I do net scold when I have the gout ; 
and she would, I doubt not, share the generak 
penance of the household for my miseries, if I 
had power to inflict it; but 1 know not how it 
is —I look at ber, and am silenced. Mrs, 
Penelope loves her as a child, and has told me 
in confidence, that she intends to bequeath to 
her all her diamonds, and a handsome legacy. 
For me, I can but do that which she herself 
wills, for she has grown round my heart, till 
every pulse is in her power : she is the mas- 
ter-spirit of the place; her cold cheerless smile 
has lightened into radiant gladsomness; her 
pale cheek flushes like a cloud when a sunbeam 
gilds it, and her buoyant step is music to the 
ear of a solitary old man who wanted some~ 
thing to love besides himself. Yet even the 
delight of looking on Avelind Stanhope as a 
daughter has its concomitant evils—my cousins 
have ceased to kill game and force fruit. Mrs. 
Penelope too, I have remarked, has been out 
three or four times in the same suit of lace ; and 
I actually once detected her in the act of cleaning 
a soiled pair of French gloves with Indian~ 
rubber! 








DRAMA. 
Bocusa pretended to be the musical director at 
the King’s Theatre next season, and engaged 
to furnish the music for the Ballets. 
Signor Velluti has published a letter to cor- 
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‘name would make an impression on the public 


~unfourable to the establishment; and to remove 
‘this declares, that he is himself engaged as 
«Sole Director of all Operas” to be given dur- 
ing the season. Are the wars of Tweedledum 
-and Tweedledee to begin again ? 





DRURY-LANE. 
Ox Monday evening Romeo and Juliet was per- 
formed, and introduced to us a “ young lady,” 
who (as the bills announce) made her “ first 
appearance upon any stage.’ Miss Lawrence, 
for this it'seems is the lady’s name, possesses, 
we must allow, some qualifications for the pro- 
fession, as her figure is slender and well-propor- 
itioned, her features delicately formed, and her 
whole appearance well adapted to characters of 
-youthful tragedy. Nature, indeed, has been so 
far liberal of her favours ; in other respects, how- 
ever, she has dispensed her bounty with a 
sparing hand, for her voice is weak and thin, and 
when raised to a sufficient pitch to fill a large 
‘theatre, not of a very pleasing tone. With re- 
gard to her performance of Juliet we can say 
dittle or nothing that is favourable. In her con- 
ception of the character there is nothing either 
mew or striking; her action is redundant, and 
ther expression feeble. We should be sorry to 


have already noticed, and it now becomes us to 
report, that, on Tuesday last, he sustained the 
principal character in a new after-piece, called 
Jocko ; the Brazilian Monkey. To say that his 
performance was not clever, would be to suppress 
the truth: it was as perfect as any thing we could 
possibly conceive ; nay, we are almost disposed to 
‘‘hold opinion with Pythagoras,” and pronounce 
that his spirit must have formerly inhabited an 
apish form ; for we are quite sure, that had the 
most accomplished of the Jocko tribe from all 
parts of the world been brought together, no one 
could have been selected that would have been 
more at home in playing ‘“‘ such fantastic tricks.” 
In his leaps, Mazurier is singularly light and 
hounding ; he is to the full as agile, as mis- 
chievous, and as ugly as a monkey: it is, in fact, 
a perfect fac-simile, very entertaining, very cle- 
ver, and very nasty. But the question after all 
is, What is such an imitation worth? Although 
this gentleman may possibly claim the honour of 
being the ‘ original monkey,” yet in this coun- 
try, at all events, he must be content to share 
his fame with others. We never go to minor 
theatres, but we are told that there is at the 
‘“‘Surrey” one Monsieur Gouffe, a formidable 
rival; and to say nothing of Master Wieland 
at Drury-lane, we see by the bills that young 


discourage any female from following a line of| Grimaldi has done the same part at “ Sadler's 


life whichis, to all appearance, both profitable and 
pleasing, but .we must express our opinion, that 
there is little probability of her ever making any 
great progress as an actress, and that if she be 
prudent she will turn her mind to some other 
employment. The rest of the tragedy, if we 
except Knight and Mrs. Harlowe, was ill-per- 
formed. Wallack makes but an inefficient Romeo, 
and Browne a worse Mercutio. The scene- 
shifters at this theatre want dniling sadly ; the 
change after the death of Tybalt was so badly 
made, that the audience could see the deceased 
gentleman get upon his legs and walk off as well 
as ever. 

The pleasant pantomime of Perouse followed. 
The music is pretty, the scenery good, and the 
acting of Noble and his wife richly merits the 
applause which it receives. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 
Horses and Elephants, Coronations and Ca- 
‘teracts, Footes and Faustuses, bad all been 
tried, and enjoyed their share of popularity, and 
the managers were almost in despair as to what 
they. should have recourse to next, to keep up 
the dignity of the drama, when luckily they heard 
of a distinguished foreigner, who, from all ac- 
counts, they thought likely (if they could be so 
fortunate as to procure him) to maintain their 
character for good taste, and uphold them, as be- 
fore, in the favourable opinion of the public. 
This foreigner, it is true, had been seized with a 
strange sort of ambition; his great endeavour 
had been to imitate a puppet upon wires, and 
when that was accomplished, he had taken a 
lodging at one of the menageries, and there 
studied most industriously the habits and the 
manners of the monkey race. In Paris, he ap- 
peared at one of the minor theatres, in these 
extraordinary characters; the French were de- 
lighted, and owing to: his success, monkey hats, 
and monkey bonnets, and monkey every things 
became the rage. The proprietors of our two 
great theatres immediately opened wide their 
ears; they dispatched their friends and confi- 
dents to report upon the wonder ; they went in 
person and bid against each other. The subject 
of all this anxiety was loth to leave his country ; 
the terms encreased in extravagance, and, at last, 
after a contest of many months, he was knocked 
down to the highest bidders, Messrs. Willett, 
Forbes, and Kemble. His first appearance we 


Wells ;” and that there are “ Jockos’ even 
at the ‘‘ Olympic” and the ‘‘ Tottenham,’’—so 
true is the old adage, that ‘‘ one fool makes 
many.” At all events, the talent which Ma- 
zuriet displays, highly as his greatest admi- 
rers may rate it, most assuredly does not find 
a proper field for its exercise at Covent-gar- 
den Theatre. This additional degradation of 
the stage we might have been well spared—nor 
should a Kemble have been accessory to the 
disgrace, for a ‘‘ wilderness of monkeys.” The 
piece itself is beneath contempt ; badly written, 
and clumsily contrived. It was, notwithstand- 


quietly enough, had it not been for a number of 
foreigners who made a most unseemly noise. We 
allude particularly to a box in the dress-circle 
full of performers from the Opera House. If 
actors have no more decency than to thrust them- 
selves into the best places, they should at least 
lear to be quiet and well behaved. There 
would be no great harm in the superintendant 
of the box-office enquiring, occasionally, who and 
what certain people are—for this part of the 
theatre is often filled with very improper persons. 





POLITICS. 
Ir is reported, we know not with what degree 
of truth, that the King of France is about to be 
married. There is literally no news stirring. 











VARIETIES. 

While Captain Parry’s expedition continues to 
be talked of, it may not be uninteresting to quote 
the following passage from Baker’s Chronicle :— 
«« Captain John Davis, with two ships, (at the 
charges of William Sanderson, and other citizens 
of London,) found out a way to the East Indies 
by the higher part of America, under the Frigid 
Zone.” 

Antiquitie-—As the work of excavating pro- 
ceeds, the Roman antiquities at Arles are dis- 
covered to be far more extensive and important 
than was originally supposed. A vast amphi- 
theatre, of three tiers, and curious subterranean 
vaults are being gradually disclosed. 

An earthquake was experienced on the even- 
ing of July 2ist, at Pavlovsk, in Russia: a rare 


ing, well received ; andallswould have-passed off 


— LL 
An immense series of caverns have recently 
been discovered in the secondary Limestone of the 
High Peak in Derbyshire ; adding another fea- 
ture to the interesting geology of that remark- 
able district. 
Artificial Ice—A chemist, at Caen, has dis- 
covered a very convenient method of obtaining 
ice at every season. It consists in mixing, in a 
small cask, five pounds of pulverized sulphat of 
soda, with four pounds of sulphuric acid, at 
36 degrees. The composition is capable of 
quickly freezing water. This freezing would 
inevitably take place at once, if large quantities 
were used; but in cases in which only such 
quantities as those above-mentioned are employed, 
the vessels necessarily parting with a large por- 
tion of their caloric to the bodies which they 
contain, the mixture must be made three times 
before the production of ice can be insured. 
Armenian School.—The object of this school, 
which was founded at Moscow by Messrs. La- 
zarett, is the improvement of young persons, 
and especially of young Armenians, in the higher 
sciences, and in. the oriental languages. Since 
the year 1816, the school has sent forth sixty- 
two pupils ; and there are now seventy-three 
within its walls. 

Ruins of Pompeii.—The excavations at Pom- 
peia, which were interrupted by the civil dis- 
turbances at Naples, have since been carried on 
again with great success. Not more than fifty 
labourers are employed in this work, neverthe- 
less they have been so skilfully directed, that 
not only several buildings, but entire streets, 
have been rescued from the obscurity in which 
they have for so many ages been sunk. One of 
the most remarkable of the new discoveries is a 
magnificent temple, which, according to all ap- 
pearance, was used as a pantheon. The inclo- 
sure is formed of a wall, which is in shape a 
parallelogram, and the lower part of which is 
ornamented with fine paintings in fresco, on a 
greyish ground. In the middle of the building 
was a large dodeeagon, of which only the twelve 
pedestals remain; and further on there is a 
marble aqueduct. .Twelve rooms, on the walls 
of which are pictures on various subjects, in a 
tolerable state of preservation, correspond with 
the sides of this figure. In the most remote 
part of the building an immense staircase leads to 
three vast, elevated, and vaulted halls; the one 
on the right, and the one on the left, have each 
five niches ; only two of which have statues, pro- 
nounced by antiquaries to be those of Nero and 
Messalina; the middle hall, surrounded by tables 
and benches, seems to have been a meeting- 
room for the priests. - - - - The above notice 
of the renewed spirit with which excavations had 
been resumed in Pompeii and Herculaneum, is 
corroborated by the last Neapolitan Journal, 
which has been translated into the London Pa- 
pers. We are informed that the king and queen 
in person had visited these subterranean works ; 
and that the discovery of antiquities, the unrolling 
of manuscripts, and the consequent enrichment of 
the Museum, were proceeding with new activity. 

Town and Couniry.—Talma, on his return from 
Brussels, passed through St, Quentin, where he 
performed the character of Hamlet, and wes 
universally applauded. The manager gave out for 
the next night, Misanthropie et le Repentir, 
(the Stranger,) which was received with hisses, 
** Let Talma play Sylla, Regulus, or Manlius, we 
will hear him with pleasure,” said the audience ; 
«but no melo-drama ; it is beneath him, and we 
will not suffer him so to disgrace himself: no 
one will come if he plays in a melo-drama.” The 
French Roscius took offence at this, and left the 
town the next morning at four o’clock ; so that 








phenomenon in that part of the globe, 


they neither had melo-drama nor tragedy. 
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Ancient Burials—“ I was fully convinced here 
that the Indians buried their dead in the houses 
where they had resided, as I dug up many of 
them. They appear to have been buried with 
whatever belonged to them at the time of their 
death ; I have found women with their pots, 
pans, and jars of earthenware, some of which are 
very curious. One kind is composed of two 
hollow spheres, each about three inches in dia- 
meter ; they are connected by a small tube 
placed in the centre, and a hollow arched handle 
to hold it by, having a hole on,the upper side ; 
if water be poured into this hole till the jar is 
about half full, and the jar be then inclined first 
to one side and then to the other, a whistling 
noise is produced. Sometimes a figure of a man 
stands on each jar, and the water is poured down 
an opening in his head, and by the same means 
the noise is occasioned. I saw one of these at 
the Carmelite nunnery at Quito, having two 
Indians upon it carrying a corpse on their shoul- 
ders, laid on a hollow bier resembling a butcher’s 
tray ; when the jar was inclined backwards and 
forwards a plaintive cry was heard, resembling 
that made by the Indians ata funeral. The jars 
and other utensils were of good clay, and well 
baked, which, with the ingenious construction 
just alluded to, prove that the Indians were ac- 
quainted with the art of pottery. I have also 
found in these huacas long pieces of cotton cloth, 
similar to that which is made by the Indians at 
the present time, called tocuyo; many calabashes, 
quantities of Indian corn or maize, quinua, beans, 
and the leaves of plantains ; feathers of the ostrich 
from the plains of Buenos Ayres, and different 
dresses ; some spades of palm wood, similar to 
the chonta of Guayaquil, and of which none grow 
near to Supe ; lances and clubs of the same wood ; 
jars filled with chicha, which was quite sweet 
when discovered, but became sour after being 
exposed to the air for a short time. I have also 
found small dolls made of cotton, their dress 
similar to that worn at present by the females of 
Cajatambo and Huarochiri : it consists of a white 
petticoat, anaco, a piece of coloured flannel, two 
corners of which are fastened on the left shoulder 
by a cactus thorn, the middle being passed under 
the right arm, girt round the waist with a 
coloured fillet, and open on the left side down to 
the bottom ; this part of the dress was called the 
chaupe anaco ; a piece of flannel, of another co- 
lour, of about two feet square, was brought over 
the shoulders and fastened on the breast with 
two large pins of silver or gold, called topas: this 
part of the dress is called the yiglla. The hair 
is divided into two side tresses, and these are 
fastened behind, at the extremity, with a coloured 
fillet. The principal motive for digging the 
huacas is to search for treasure ; I have found 
rings and small cups of gold ; they are beat out 
very thin, and their size is that of half a hen’s 
egg-shell ; it is supposed that they were worn in 
the ears, for a small shank is attached to them, 
like the buttons worn by the Indian females at pre- 
sent. Slips of silver, about two inches broad and 
ten long, as thin as paper, are also frequently dug 
up. Any small piece of gold which was buried 
with them is generally found in their mouths.” 

«‘ Owing to the nitrous quality of the sand, 
and to its almost perfect dryness, the bodies are 
quite entire, and not the least defaced, although 
many of them have been buried at least three 
centuries : the clothes are also in the same state 
of preservation, but both soon decay after being 
exposed to the sun and air. I dug up one man 
whose hair grew from his eye-brows, covering 
his forehead, or rather he had no visible fore- 
head ; a great quantity of dried herbs had been 
buried with him, some small pots, and several 
dolls: the Indians who saw him, assured me that 


he had been a brujo, a wizard or diviner ; but I 
was inclined to believe him to have been a phy- 
sician ; however, the two sciences might be con- 
sidered by them as somewhat similar.’”’—Steven- 
son’s Travels in America. 

Remedy for Bite of a Snake.—‘‘ The safest 
remedy known among the natives is the leaves 
of a creeper called huaco, which grows in the 
woods. The leaves are bruised to the consis- 
tency of paste, which is made into small cakes, 
each about the size of half a crown, and then dried 
in the shade, When a person is bitten, he puts 
one of these small cakes in his mouth, and 
chews it till the bitter taste is gone, at the same 
time swallowing his saliva; he is then bathed, 
the chewed herb is taken from his mouth and 
bound over the wound, and he recovers. ‘The 
visible effects are a copious perspiration. [Mr. 
S. relates his having been bitten in the hand 
by a coral snake, the bite of which is considered 
mortal, if not immediately cured. By the appli- 
cation of the huaco cake he fortunately recovered 
in a fortnight.] The leaves of the huaco are 
about two and a half inches long and half an 
inch broad ; the upper surface is of a dark green, 
with purple veins running along it, of a glossy 
appearance and solid texture ; the under side 1s 
of an obscure purple hue ; the leaves grow singly, 
two being placed opposite to each other on the 
stem, which is slender, hard, and ribbed, and of 
a bluish colour. I never saw the flower, and 
when I asked the natives concerning it, they told 
me that they had never observed any flowers on 
the plant. 

“ Fortunately a bird at Guayaquil, called quiri- 
quinqui, at Esmeraldas and on the coast of 
Choco, huaco, and at Quito, beteado de oro, is a 
great enemy to the snakes, and other venomous 
reptiles and insects, on which it feeds. It is a 
species of vulture, about the size of a hen, and 
is easily domesticated ; its colour is a bright 
brown, variegated with stains of pale yellow. 
It flies about the woods, or runs along the &a- 
vanas in quest of ifs food, and attacks the snakes, 
opposing its wing to them asa shield ; when the 
animal is somewhat exhausted by striking at the 
bird, it seizes the reptile near the head, and bit- 
ing it, rises on its wings, and afterwards alights, 
and observes if it be dead ; if not, it again bites 
it, and sometimes soaring aloft with it lets it fall, 
and immediately drops down after it ; when dead 
the bird devours it. The natives affirm, that to 
this bird they owe the discovery of the herb 
which they call huaco; they observed that the 
bird, after fighting with a snake, would some- 
times search for the herb and eat it ; hence they 
supposed it to be an antidote for the poison, 
which experience has proved to be correct.”’— Ib. 


TEA. 

Tre plants used as tea are as widely sepa- 
rated from each other as the countries them- 
selves are remote. In Mexico and Guati- 
mala the leaves of the Psoralea glandulosa are 
generally used as tea; and in New Grenada the 
Alstonia theeformis of Mutis, the Symplocos Alstonia 
of Humboldt and Bonpland, affords a tea not 
inferior to that of China. Farther to the north 
on the same continent, a very wholesome tea is 
made from the leaves of the Gaultheria procum- 


home or in the fields, and no person departs on 
a journey without being provided with a quan- 
tity of the herb. It is made by merel pouring 
warm water on the leaves, and is sippe » through 
a silver or glass tube, from a small vessel, called 
a Maté Pot, which is carried in the hand, or 

should the. person be on horseback, or engaged in 
any occupation requiring the use of his hands, it 
is suspended from the neck by means of a small 
chain. It is frequently mixed with a little lemon 

juice, and is used either with or without sugar. 
European travellers with whom I have conversed 

prefer this to any of the teas imported rt 
China. The Paraguay tea is the more remarkable, 
from its being the produce of a species of holly 

a genus hitherto considered as deleterious. It is 
described and figured under the name of Iler 
Paraguensis in an Appendix to the 2d volume of: 
Mr. Lambert’s work on the genus Pinus, and 

is noticed by M. Auguste St. Hilaire in the 

‘* Mémoires du Muséum,” under the name of Ilex 

Mate, and by Drs. Spix and Martius, in their 
Brazilian Travels, under that of Ilex Gongonha. 

It has an extensive geographical range, being 
found in the extensive woody regions of Paraguay, 
watered by the Parana, the Ypané, and Jejni, 

in the province of the Minas Geraes, and other 
districts of Brazil; and it appears to have been 
found in Guiana by M. Martin, as there are 
numerous specimens in his Herbarium, part of 
which is in the pussession of Mr. Lambert. We 
must believe these specimens to have been col- 
lected in the mountainous district, otherwise it 
would be impossible to reconcile the idea of the 
same plant being found in so different a latitude. 
The tree is about the size of the orange-tree, to 
which it bears considerable resemblance in its 
habit and leaves. The flowers are white, dis- 
posed in small cymes in the axils of the leaves. 
They are tetrandrous, and are succeeded by scar- 
let berries, like those of the common holly. The 
leaves, whether fresh of dried, are destitute of 
smell ; but, ona little warm water being poured 
upon them, they exhale an agreeable odour. Mr. 
Lambert has been so fortunate as to obtain a 
living plant of this highly interesting tree, which 
is now growing in his collection at Boyton House, 
Wilts.—In New Holland the leaves of the Correa 
alba, make very good tea.—The inhabitants of 
those barren and remote islands denominated the 
Kurile Isles, in the Sea of Kamtschatka, prepare 
a tea from an undescribed species of Pedicularis, 
named by Professor Pallas in his Herbarium, now 
in Mr. Lambert's possession, Pedicularis lanata.— 
It is unnecessary to take notice of all the aroma- 
tic herbs of the order Labiate used as tea in 
different countries: my object has been to shew 
that teas are afforded by plants very remotely 
separated from each other in point of affinity. 
But while on the subject of teas, it may be inter- 
esting to observe, that the common black Chinese 
Teas consist chiefly of the old leaves of the Thea 
viridis, mixed with those of the Camellia Susanqua 
or oleifera, and sometimes fragments of the leaves 
of the Olea fragrans; and that the finest teas, 
whether green or black, appear to be produced 
by the Thea Bohea, the quality and colour de- 
pending solely on the age of the leaves, and the 
mode of preparing them. Although I have long 
attended to the subject, I have never been able 


bens and Ledum latifolium. This last is vulgarlydto detect, in those teas said to be adulterated, 


called Labrador tea, and its use was, I believe, 
first made known by the late Sir Joseph Banks. 

The most famous of all American teas, how- 
ever, is the tea of Paraguay, of which large 
quantities are annually imported into Peru, Chili, 
and the States of Buenos Ayres, and the use of 
it is so universal in South America, that the in- 
habitants have always some of this tea ready 





prepared, whether engaged in occupations at 


either willow or sloe leaves, or any thing else of 
British growth. It is probable that the leaves of 
the species of Camellia before mentioned may 
have been taken for sloe leaves.—Jameson’s Ed. 
Phil. Journal. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


There is an extensive book sale at Paris, commencing 
on the 28th of this month. The catalogue sent to us de- 
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scribes it as being chiefly composed of the library of M. 
Aimé-Martin, to which one or two other choice collec- 
tions are added. Autographs enrich many of the volumes ; 
among which we notice that of the celebrated Blaise 
Pasca in an edition of his works; also those of Bossuet, 
Baffon, St. Pierre, Rousseau, Brunck, &c. The number 
of lots amounts to 3128. 

We are glad to announce nearly ready for publication, 
uwork on a subject either very ill understood, or towhich 
the understanding is very seldom practically applied— 
Domestic Architecture. \t is modestly entitled, ** Halfa 
Dozen Hiuts on the Picturesque” in that class of build- 
ings, and consists of nine Designs for Gate Lodges, Game- 
keepers’ Cottages, &c. with brief letter-press descrip 
tions. We have seen several of these, and are much 
delighted with them: we trust the publication will re- 
vive a ¢aste which modern improvement has too long 
superseded. ’ 

_ Proposals have been issued for publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, The Narrative of a Tour round Hawaii, or Owhyhee, 
in 1823, the principal of the Sandwich Islands, by the 
Rev. W. Ellis, a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society. Mr. Ellis was ten weeks on the Island, and 
investigated its geology as well as the manners of the 
matives. 

Music.—A new Selection of Sacred Music is preparing 
for publication, in which we hear an original composition 
by the late Rev. W. Bingley will appear. 

Madame Mara, it is said, means to publish her Memoirs. 

his ts the age for auto-biography. 

Mr. Merridew of Warwick is about to publish Views in 
Stratford-on-Avon and its vicinity, by W. Rider of Lea- 
mington, illustrative of the Life of Shakespeare. 

Besides the Clarendon papers of Henry Earl of C. 
—— James Il. mentioned in our last, as preparing for 
pub ication, there is also another work forthcoming, 
which consists of the Note Books of Sir Edward Hyde, 
afterwards Lord High Chancellor of England. ‘These 


contain Reports of Debates in the House of C 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


r 7 
NSTITUTION for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of the FINE ARTS in SCOTLAND. The KING, Patron.— 
Notice is hereby given, that an Exhibition of Works by Artists 
of the United Kingdom, will be opened at Edinburgh early in the 
month of February next. Intending exhibitors will get every in- 
formation relative to sending their pictures, &c. by applying to 
) t. 


Mr. W. A. Scripps, No. 7, South Molton-street, Bond-street. 
: FRANCIS CAMERON, Assistant Secretary. 


Tih TT in small 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
V ILLIAM TELL, a Drama. Translated 
from the German of FREDERICK SCHILLER. 
London: Published by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 5, Waterloo- 
place ; and Robinson and Bent, Manchester. 





The Second Edition of 
MATILDA; a TALE of the DAY. 
** Blush I not ? 
Can you not read my fault writ in my cheek ? 
_ Is not wy! crime there?” 
Published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, (re- 
moved from Conduit-street.) 





T° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
& WANTED, as SHOPMAN to a large Business in a Country 
Town, a Young Man thoroughly acquainted with the Stationery 
Business, and who has some knowledge of the Bookselling De- 
partment. 4 

fo one perfectly conversant with his business, a liberal sa- 
lary will be given. References will be required.—For particu- 
lars apply to Messrs. Rivingtons, 148, Strand, London, 





READING ROOM and LIBRARY, 42, 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, near ‘the Foundling Hospital.— 
S. LOW respectfully acquaints the Public, that no expense or 
pains is spared to render every accommodation to the Sub- 
scribers to the above Establishment, particularly as it regards 
an adequate supply of all the New Publications. 
Cards of Terms may be had on application. 


The 1st of November was published, price 6s. No. I, of 


HE METROPOLITAN QUARTERLY 

MAGAZINE. Contents—The Age of Folly, No. 1.—A Trea- 
tise on Christian Doctrine, by John Milton.—The New School 
of Cockneyism, No. I.—Eros and Anteros, a Tale.—A Tale of 
Paraguay ; by Robert Southey, Esq.—Westminaster Review on 
Education.—Histoire de la Domination des Arabes et des Maures 
en Espagne et en Portugal; par M. de Marles.—The Suliot 
Maiden’s Song.—A_Phrenopatetie History, being an Exercise in 
S bulism.—The Troubadour, and other Poems; by L. E.L, 








from the year 1656 to 1659, and will fill up a chasm in this 
most interesting period of the English Annals. 

We hear that there is neatly ready for publication, The 
Lives of the Architects, translated by Mrs. Edward Cresy, 
from the Italian of Milizia, with considerable additions 
and many notes. The object of the latter being principally 
to exhibit the authorities whence the author drew his 
information. The original contains accounts of upwards 
of 500 architects and their works, has gone through many 
editions in Italy, and has been translated into French. ~ 
__A translation of Boetius de Consolatione Philosophie, 
(four books,) principally in the hand- writing of Queen 
Elizabeth, has, it is said, been discovered by Mr. Lemon, 
in the State Paper Oifice. Her Majesty is reported to 
have imitated all the different modes of composition of 
the original. 

The Twysden Papers, another curious collection of 
correspondence, &c. illustrative of an interesting period 
of English History, is among promised novelties. 

There is announced as nearly ready, A General and 
Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of the 
United Kingdom, for 1826, by John Burke, Esq. 

Also, Tales from the German, of E, T. Hoffman, La 
Fontaine, J. Paul Richter, Fred. Schiller, and C. T. 
Korner. 

Baron Charles Dupin’s Lectures on Mathematics, 
delivered last winter to the artisans of Paris, are now in 
course of publication in that capital. An English trans- 
lation, with additions, &c. is preparing. * — 

A new work is in the press, entitled The Complete 
Governess, purposing to form 2 complete system of female 
education. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Anselmo, a Tale of Italy, 2 vols. post vo. 16s. boards. 
—The Prophets and Aposties compared, crown 8vo. 4s. 
boards.—Hodson’s Sermons, |2mo. 7s. boards.—Rowse’s 
Outlines of English History, 12mo. 5s. boards.—Nuge 
Sacre, square ]6mo. 2s.—Reports of Serjeant Rough’s 
Case against Governor Murray, 8vo. 8s. boards.—W ool- 
noth’s Ancient Castles, 2 vols. 8vo. 5/.; 4to. 7/. 8s.; 4to. 
India Proofs, 107.; Proofs and Etchings, 14/. 16s.—Vena- 
ble’s on Diabetes, 8vo. 7s. 6¢. boards.—Shearman on 
Water in the Brain, 8vo. 5s. boards.—Gregory’s Mathe- 
matics for Practical Men, 8vo. 14s.—Duties of a Lady’s 
Maid, foolscap 8vo. 7s. bgards.—Hansard’s Typographia, 
royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. boards.—William Tell, a Drama, trans- 

lated from the German of Schiller, post 8vo. 6s. boards.— 
Court Anecdotes, post 8vo. 8s. boards.—Hewlett’s Cottage 
Comforts, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Reiminiscences of Michael 
Kelly, 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 8s. boaris.—Apology for the Study 
of Phrenology, 8vo. ls. sewed. : 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ..... from 46 to 54 | 29.00 to 29°10 


Friday ......+. 4 eee. BB — 50 | 29°40 — 20-65 
Saturday ...... 5 «+. 23— 46 | 2970 — stat 
Sunday ....... 6 42 — 51 | 29:20 —- stat. 
Monday ...... 4 30 — 44 | 2920 — stat. 


y 2934 — 28°96 
Wednesday..... 9 29°00 — 29°10 

Wind variable, S. W. prevailing. Generally clondy, 
with frequent rain; strong gales throughout the whole 
day of the 3d, amd evening of the 8th, attended with 
heavy rain.—Rain fallen, | inch and ,025 of an inch, of 
which ,6 fell on the evening of the 8th. 





e 
—A Letter from Posterity to the Author of Waverley, No. 1.— 
Strictures on ** The Struggles of a poor Student through the 
University of Cambridge.’’—Memoirs of the Life of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan.—Poetry, &e. Ke. 
Published by W. Simpkin and R, Marshall, Stationers’ Hall- 
court, Ludgate-street ; J. Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; and 
J. Parker, Oxford. 





TOHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER contains, among a variety of other interest- 

ing articles :—I. Sketches of the Irish Bar (an Lrish Cireuit)— 
Il. Remarks on Moore’s Life of Sheridan—III. Reminiscences 
of Michael Kelly—1V. Original Letters of Burke--¥V. Visit to 
Greece in 1925, by M. Pecchio, concluded—VI. A Walk from 
Florence to Siena— VII. re and his Times—VI 11. Humanity 
and Mr. Martin—!X. The Haman Beings Killed by the Feathered 
Monsters—X. London Lyrics: an Actor’s Meditations during 
his first London Season—-XI. The Inconstant—XIL. The Deep 
Thinker—XUL. Idleness—XIV. The Untombed Mariners—XV. 
Stanzas by L. EF. 1..—XVI. Bernardo del Carpio—XVII. King 
Arthur’s Sword—XVIIL. Letters from the East, No.9, Damascus 
XIX. The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New Engltand- 
XX. Ideal Likenesses—XXI. Letters to the Bells of a Parish 
Church in Italy—XXIL. Songs, &e. and the usual Varieties in 
Art, Science, Criticism, the Drama, Politics, and Commerce. 

Printed for Henry Colbarfi, 8, New Burlington-street, ‘(re- 
moved from Conduit-street) and sold by Bell and Bradfute 
Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin ; and all Booksellers; an 
may be exported to friends abroad, by application to the General 
Post Office, or to any local Postmaster. 








MIS LINLEY, afterwards MRS. SHERI- 
L DAN.—A very interesting Original Letter from this accom- 
plished Lady, addressed to her confidential friend, Miss Saun- 
ders, is given inthe GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for October ; 
with Reviews of Moore’s Life of Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Coven- 
try’s Discovery of Junius; Pepys’s Memoirs ; Milton’s Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine ; Dr. Parr’s Controversy with Bishop Mil- 
ner; Dr. Nuttall’s Edition of Stirling’s Juvenal ; Nicolas’s Sy- 
nopsis of the Peerage, &c. &e.; a great variety of Original Arti- 
cles; and Biographical Memoirs of the Earls of Carlisle, Brad- 
ford, Donoughmore, and Marr; Lord Longford, Lady Consta- 
ble, Professor Dobree, Dr. Meyer, Mr. Serjeant Lens, Colonel 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Colonel Downman ; Lieutenant Warde, 
Messrs. Woodthorpe, Everett, Reid, Demetriades, &e. &e 
*,* An unfortunate failure having occurred in a considerable 
part of the impression of the Plate of King Edward the Confes- 
sor’s Tomb, a new Engraving is now in hand, and will be given, 
in addition to the usual number of plates, in the next Month’s 
Macazine. 
Printed by J. Nicholls and Son, 25, Parliament-street ; and 
sold by J. Harris, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honourable William 
Uuskisson, M.P. &c. &e. Ke. 
This day is published, on two sheets Colombier, price 11. 11s. 6d. 
beautifully coloured, 
PANORAMIC VIEW of LIVERPOOL, en- 
graved in the best style of aquatinta, by Havell, from a 
drawing on the spot by Mr. Tytler, draftsman to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 
Lately published, and drawn by the same artist, on three sheets 
drawing imperial, price 24s. coloured, 
A Panoramic View of the City of Edinburgh, 
from the Calton Hill, : 
** It possesses all the pi and 





q istingui g charac- 
teristics ‘ of our own romantic town,’ and will, on that ac- 
count, prove highly interesting to all Scotchmen south of the 
Tweed.’’—Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 

An Interior View of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, from the grand Altar. Imperial size ; ,on In- 
dia paper, 11. 1s., or, richly coloured, to imitate the drawing, 
11. 5s.—Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor of the University. 

*,* This drawing obtained the Isis prize medal, at the late 
distribution by the Society of Arts. 

London: published by Morrison and Watt, 127, Fenchurch- 





Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 
Latitnde - - 5]d. 37m. 32s. N. 
Longitude - — 3.. 5J.. W. of Greenwich. 


street, and may be had of all booksellers in the United Kingdom, 





In 2 vols. royal 4to. printed uniformly with Evelyn’s Memoirs, 
and embellished with Portraits and other Engravings, by the 
first Artists, rice 61. 6s. boards, 

Tile: DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 

SAMUEL PEPYs, _ F.R.S, Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the Reigns of Charles Il. and James Il. and the intimate 
friend of the celebrated Jobn Evelyn. 

Edited Wy. RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(removed from Conduit-street.) 





| 
| 
| 
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Laconics. 
Uniform in size to the Percy Anecdotes, with Portraits, engraved 
on Steel, Part 1. price 2s. 6d. 0} 
LACON ICS; or, the best Words of the best 
Authors, with all the Authorities given. 

*,* This Work will probably be completed in twelve Parts, 
to be published monthly. 

London: printed for Thomas Boys, Ludgate Hill; and sold 

by all Booksellers. 





Dr. Parry’s Elements of Pathology. 
_ Second Edition, 8vo. rice 14s. 
LEMENTS of PATHOLOGY and THERA- 
‘4 PEUTICS. By CALEB HILLIER PARRY, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c. With an Appendix; being the commencement of the in- 
tended Second i eet of that Work. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, Fleet-street. 








In 3 vols, post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. the third Edition of 
AYINGS AND DOINGS.—Second Series ; 
WO comprising Four New Tales, viz. The Sutherlands; Doubts 
and Fears; The Man of Many Friends; and Passion and Prin- 





ciple. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 








_ Price &s. bis. 
EPORT of His Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, in the CASE of WILLIAM ROUGH, Ser- 
jeant-at-Law, late President of the Court of Criminal and Civil 
Justice, Demerara, Complainant, against JOHN MURRAY, 
Fsq. a Lieutenant-General in His Majesty’s Forces, late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of that Colony. Respondent. 
London: printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green, Paternoster-row. 





_Just published, in 1 vol. vo. with Plates, 11. 1s. bds. 
N HISTORICAJ, VIEW of the HINDU 
ASTRONOMY, from the earliest dawn of that Science in 
India, down to the present time. 
By JOHN BENTLEY, Member of the Asiatic Society. 
Published by Smith, Elder, alfid Co. 65, Cornhill, London. 





Gotha Almanack for 1826, 
Just imported by Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 30, Soho-square, 
LMANACH de GOTHA, pour I’Année 1826, 
in case, price 7s. f 
Almanach des Dames, pour 1826, price 9s. 
Treutte! and Co, will shortly receive an extensive variety of 


French and German Almanacks for the ensuing year. 





Lately published, in 4 vols. small 8vo. price 28s. 

HE HERMIT ABROAD; or, Sketches of 
English Society on the Continent. By the author of ** The 

Hermit in London,” and ** Hermit in the Country.” 

** "This work bears much resemblance to the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey’ of Sterne. Both attempt characteristic pictures of 
French nature in its more prominent varieties ; and both wan 
der ‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ with desultory 
caprice an versatile emotion. In Sterne, wo have more of in 
tuition; in the Hermit, more of observation ; in Sterne, of feel 
ing; in the Hermit, of sarcasm ; in Sterne, of grace; in the 
Hermit, of caricature. Many phenomena are noticed by the 
Hermit, which have originated since Sterne’s time, Many sati- 
rical portraits of English travellers are interwoven, which ought 
to have the effect of teaching us how to travel, and of diminish- 
ing the proportion of those peregrinaiors, whose unbending ad- 
herence to native habits gives such an air of awkwardness to the 
exported Englisman.”’— Monthly Review. 

rinted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. (Re- 
moved from Conduit-street. 











AThird and Cheap Edition, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 18mo. 
with a Map, four Portraits, and Views of the Passage of the 
Niemen, and of the Conflagration of Moscow, price 10s, in 
boards, of the ee 4 > 

HEStORY of the EXPEDITION to RUSSIA, 

undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon, in 1812. 
By GENERAL COUN’ PHILIP DE SEGUR. 

The unprecedented success which the original work has ob- 
tained in France, (no less than seven editions, consisting of 
30,000 copies, having been sold off in less than ten months ) is 
a sufficient proof of the interest which it has excited, as well as 
of its extraordinary merits as an historical composition. From 
the author’s aituation about the person of Napoleon, during this 
memorable campaign, he has been able to give a variety of de- 
tails resp that dinary p his generals, &c. 
&ec. which are in a great measure new to the public, and which 
impart a charm to his work of irresistible attraction. - 

Of the publishers may still be had copies of the Second 
Fdition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 25s. a8 also of the original 
French, in 2 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas of four Portraits, and two 
Views, price 28s. or without the Atlas, 22s. . 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun, and Richter, 
No. 30, Soho-square. 
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Just published, in a neat foolscap volume, price 7s. 
HE DUTIES of a LADY'S MAID; with 
directions for Conduct, and numerous Receipts for the Toi- 
lette. Embellished with a beautifal line Engraving of Belinda 
at her Toilette, from ees celebrated picture. 

1. Duties of Behaviour.—Religion ; honesty and probity ; di- 
ligence and economy ; attention ; familiarity with superiors: 
good temper aud civility ; confidence in keeping family secrets ; 
vanity aud dress; amusements; vulgar, and correct speaking ; 
change ot place. 

Il. Duties of Knowledge and Art.—Taste in the colours of 
dress ; artificial flowers ; taste in the forms of dress ; — and 
corsets; padding and bandaging to improve the figure ; display 
of the forehead ; taste in he: resses; taste in dressing the 
hair; directions for bair-dressing ; curling, glossing, and stain- 
ing the hair; cosmetics for the skin; paints; use and abuse of 
soap; dress-making and needle-work ; care of the wardrobe ; 
getting up lace and fine linen; clear-starching ; ironing ; tak- 
ing out stains, ke, &e. 

Published by James Bulcock, 163, Strand. 


Companion to the Domestic Cookery. 
In 1 thick volume, t2mo. price 8s. 6d. boards, the Third Edition, 


much improved and enlarged, of | 
RACTICAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY 3; a 
New System, formed from modern discoveries and the pri- 
vate communications of persons of experience. 

‘The very rapid sale of two large el soe g rege of this work, ma- 
nifests the high opinion entertained of its merits. This new 
edition contains, among other valuable additions and improve- 
meiits, a Series of Fstimatesof Household Expenses, on econo- 
mical priaciples, adapted to familes of every description, which 
will, it is p d rl ip ints and much useful in- 
formation to all who are desirous of properly rogniating their 
establishments, and of enjoying the greatest ssible portion of 
the conveniences, comforts, and elegancies of life, that their re- 
spective incomes will admit of, : 

N, Estimates separately, a! agg distribution, and 

i i *s Boo! 








asa p tothe per Qe. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. (Re- 
moved from Conduit-street.) 





Lately published, 
SYSTEM of PRACTICAL MATHEMA- 
TICS, To which are prefixed, Flements of Algebra, for 
the use of Schools. By JOHN DAVIDSON, A. M. Teacher, 
Burntisland. The Second Edition, improved and greatly en- 
larged, price 145. bds. ‘ é a 

3" Vavidson and Scott's System of Arithmetic, 
adapted to modern practice. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

*,* A Key to the above, containing Solutions of all the Exer- 
cises, 4s. bound, 2 

3. ‘Playfair 8 (Professor) Elements of Geome- 
try. —_ ition, revised by Professor Wallace. 8vo. price 
9s. boards. b 

4. Moore’s Greek Grammar; with Frag- 
menta by Professor Dalzel. A New Edition, enlarged, by Pro- 
fessor Dunbar. 8vo. price 6s. bound. - 

5. Rudiments of the Latin Language; with a 
Vocabulary. By B. Mackay, one of the Masters of the High 
Scheel Eiehamgh. Third Edition, with improvements, price 
as. bound. 

Edinbargh : printed for Bell and Bradfute ; Longman and Co. ; 
G. “ Whittaker ; James Duncan; and Simpkin and Marshall, 

ndon. 





Just imported by Dulan and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 


ii Soho Square. a 
RCE NAVALE de la GRANDE BRE. 

TAGNE, Parle BARON CHARLES DUPIM. 2 vols. gto. 
and Atlas, fol. ul. 16s. ey 

Fables inedites des 12e. 13e. et 14e. Siécles, 
et Fables de la Fontaine, rapprochées de celles de tous les 
auteurs qui avoient ayant lui, traité les mémes sujets; précé- 
dées d’une notice sur les fabulistes. Par A. . Robert, Con- 
servateur de la Bibliothéque de Saint Geneviéve; ornées d’un 
Portrait de la Fontaine, de 90 Gravures en taille-douce, et de 4 
fac-simile. 2 vols. 8vo. ils, 17s. 6d. 
om Vélin superfin d'Armonay, figures & lettre blanche, 

- 10s, 

Histoire de Sardaigne; ou la Sardaigne, 
Ancienne et Moderne, considérée dans ses lois, ses pro- 
ductions, et ses meeurs, avec Cartes et Figure 
MIMAUT, Ancien Consul de France on Sardaigne. 
8vo. al. 4s. | - ‘ . 

Memoirs secrets et inédits, pour servir a 
I'Histoire Contemporaine : 

Sur l’Expedition de l’Egypte. Par J. Michel de Niello Sargy.— 
Sur Expedition de Russie. Par le Comté de Beauvillier.—Sur 
VExil et les Infortunes des Princes de la Maison Royale. Par 
le Vicomte D'H * * *, Aide de Camp de Louis XVII[.—Sur les 
ditférentes Missions Royalistes de Madame la Vicomtesse Turpin 
de Crissé, &e. Recueillis et mis en ordre par M. Alph. de 
Beauchamp. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Books lately published by Talboys and Wheeley; Geo. B. 
Whittaker; and W. Pickering, Loudon, 
HERODOTUS, literally translated into Eng- 

lish, from the Greek Text of Schweighuser ; illustrated 
with copious Notes, explanatory and critical, from Larcher, 
Gibbon, Rennell, Mitford, various books of Travels, &e.; to 
which is added, a Summary of the Chronology of Herodotus. 
By a Graduate of the University. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, il. 4s. 

Sophocles.—The Tragedies of Sophocles, 
literally translated into English Prose, from the Greek Text of 
Brunck, with Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 15s. 

ischylus.—The Traged es of Eschylus, 
literally translated into English » from the Text of Blom- 
field and Schutz. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 
The Hippolytus an 


literally translated into English Prose, with Notes. 8vo. 


ar . 
2 vols. 


“Alcestis of Euripides, 
ards, 


4s. 6d. - 
Aristophanes.—The Comedies of Plutus and 

the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose, with copious 

Notes. Svo. hoards, 8s. : z 

The Rhetoric of Aristotle, literally translated 

from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analysis of 

rong Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, of Malmsbury, with 

otes. ‘0. 


boards, 12s. 
Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 2s. 6d. 


Just imported by Treutiel, Warez, ani Co. 90, Sob 
im e reuttel, Wiirtz, and Co. 30, Soho-square. 
EMOIRES SUR VOLTAIRE et sur’ ses 
Av Ouvrages par Longchamp et Wagnitre, ses Secretaites : 
Suivis de divers écrits inédite de la Margules du een 
Président Henault, de Piron, &c. &c. tous relatif & Voltaire. 
2 vols. 8vo. il. 1s. r ; . 

2. Annuaire Historique pour 1824. 8vo. 18s. 

3. Richerand, Histoire des Progrés Récens 
de la Chirurgie. vo. 9s. 
j uis, Recherches Anatomico—Patholo- 
giques sur la Phthisie. , 8v0. 10s. 6d. 

5. Dunoyer, L'Industrie et la Morale Consi- 
derées dans leurs ra ports avec la Liberté. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
_6. Fables Inedites des XIle. Xe. et XIVe 
Siécles et Fables de la Fontaine rapprochées de celles de tous 
les auteurs qui avoient, avant lui, traité les m@mes sujets ; avec 
Portrait et fig. 2 vols. Bvo. 11. 16s, 

7. Ternaux, Considerations sur ?Emprunt 
d’Haiti. Se vend au profit des Grecs. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
. 8. Abbé de Pradt—Le Congrés de Panama, 
vo. 38. Gd. ; 





IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days will be published, uniform with the 


Sabbath Harp, age 
ABBATH MEDITATIONS, in Prose and 
Verse, for the Year 1926. By the Rev. JOHN EAST, A.M. 
Bristol : Published and sold by W, Richardson, 6, Clare- 
street; fand sold in London by Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; J 
Duncan, Paternoster-row; and J. Nisbet, Berners-street, Ox- 
ford-street. 





On the aist of November, 1825, will be published, pric 


*1C EPHEMERIS ; computed for the Second after Leap- 
year, and for the Year of Christ 1926 ; which, in addition to a 
Calendar of Anniversaries, and Tables of the Solar, Lunar, and 
Planetary Aspects, contains Events, Incidents, Anecdotes, Me- 
moirs, Records, and Miscellaneous Intelligence of all kinds, in- 
teresting and valuable to all Orders of British Sportsmen: 
among which, in this First Impression, is given a Set of Rules 
and Examples, to teach the Art and Mystery of Cross-Betting, 
so as to insure Winnings on @ Plurality of Events. By a 
YORKSHIRE GENTLEMAN, 

Printed for Knight and Lacey, and C. Stocking, Paternoster- 

row ; and sold by all Booksellers and Almanack Venders. 

Dr. Jamieson’s New Work. 
Just published, Part Ill. price 5s. of a 
ICTIONARY of MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 
the Arts, Manufactures, and Useful Knowledge. 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, LL. D. 

., The Work will be comprised in about Ten Parts at 5s. each, 
illustrated by many hundred Engravings on Copper and Wood, 
executed by eminent Artists; and when finished will form a 
complete Encyclopedia in One Volume. The Work has already 
received the approbation of many of the first Mechanics, Engi- 


neers, Kc. J 
Smith’s Panorama of Science and Art, Tenth 
ition, in2 vols. al. 15s. . ae 
Smith’s Mechanic, Sixth Edition. 2 
15s. 
London: Published by Fisher, Son, and Co. 38, Newgate- 


Street, Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Sherwood and Co. and 
all Booksellers. 


vols. 
ul 





The Cheapest History of England ever Published!!! 
Pri new Edition of 


OLDSMITH'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


(without any Abridgment,) from the; earliest Times to the 
Death of George th, and continued down to the year 1825. 
By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. 

Complete in one Volume octavo, embellished with Fifty ele- 
gn Portraits, consisting of all the British Sovereigns from the 
Norman Conquest to the present Time; also of several eminent 
Warriors, Statesmen, &e. Published by Fisher, Son, and Co. 
38, Newgate-street, London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 

*.* This Edition is well calculated for Schools; and will be 
supplied to them on the most liberal Terms, by taking a number 
of Copies at a Time. 





Speedily will be publisied, in one large volume 8vo. the 
Eleventh Edition very much ISPENS of 
HE EDINBURGH NEW DISPENSATORY; 
containing, 
1. The Elements of Pharmacy. 
Il. The Materia Medica; or, the Natural Pharmacentical and 
Mead History of the Substances employed in Medicine. 


Paternoster-row, London. 


[HE SPORTING ALMANACK, and OLYM.|" 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. 
NSELMO, a Tale of italy, illustrative of 


« Roman and Nea litan Life, from 1789 to 1809. 
By A. V IEUSSEUX, Author of Italy and the Italians, 
London : Printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mali East. 
, : gdh iperd Pa 
D 4 Vols. royal 1 mo. price il, 's 
[HE ARABIAN’ NIGHTS, with Twelve 
Plates, from Drawin by R.-Westall, A. R. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivio on, J. Booker, Longman and 
Co. Baldwin and Co. Rodwell and Martin, G. B. Whittakes 
Simpkin and hall, t, Robi » and Co, a 


12mo. 4s. ¥ 
A TRANSLATION of BISHOP PEARSON'S. 
ANNALS of St. PAUL. To which is added, a very copious 
collection of Notes, illustrative of his Life and Labours, as re- 
lated in the Acts of the Apostles. 
By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold by R. Priestly, and W. Baynes and Son, London; and by 
the principal Booksellers in Cambridge and Oxford. 

_Jn Svo. vol. 1, price 10s. boards, 
LEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. By K. A. 

4 RUDOLPHI, M. D. Professor of Medicine, and Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin. Translated from 
the German by William Danbar Howe, M.D. 

The present volume, being the first of three, contains the First 
Part, or General Physiology, complete. The second and third 
volumes will be published im the course of the ensuing summer. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 

















In 2 vols. 8yo. price 21s. 
THE MEMOIRS of JOSEPH FOUCHE, 
Duke of Otranto, Minister of the General Police of France, 
Translated from the French. Second Edition, revised and cor- 


reted, 

“* If Napoleon himself either could not, or would not, disclose 
the secret history of his reign, we cannot but think that this 
desideratum has been in a good degree supplied by his Minister 
of Police, Fouché, whose Memoirs form one of the most ames 
ing, and we might add, iustructive works which has appeared 
in France, since the overthrow of the Imperial Government,’*— 
“These Memoirs may be id as a Supp to those of 
Napeleon ; they fill up the blanks, and threw light on the ob- 
scurities, of the Emperor’s narrative.’’—** They require ouly to 
be read to convince any one, that they are the work of one who 
has had a principal share in the events of the Revolution, and is 
perfectly acquainted with all its details.’"—Edinburgh Review, 

rel, 1525. 
‘Leadeus Printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 








In 1 large Volume 8vo. closely printed, with upwards of S00 
Engravings on EDIA oF al. 10s. Boards, 
N ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE; 
comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation 
Transfer, Lavin out, Improvement, and Management of landed 
’roperty ; and the Caltivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agticulture, including the latest Im- 
provements ; a general History of Agriculture in all Countries ; 
and a Statistical View of its sent State, wita Suggestions for 
its future Progress in the Britigh Isles. 
By J. C. LOUDON, F-L.S. HS. &e: 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
“whom may be had, by the same Author, | 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of. GARDENING. 
Third Edition, in 1 large Volume 8vo. closely printed, with up- 


wards of Seven Hundred Engravings on Wood, 2l. Boards 


In one thick volume, 8vo. containing 700 pages, price igs. 

V ILLIAMS’s ABSTRACT of the STATUT ES 
of the last Session of Parliament, 6 Geo. 1V., with Notes 
and Comments. 

*,* The above is the only perfect and complete Abstract that 
can be relied“on, being formed on the plan of Coy’s well-known 
Abridgement; and from the very extraordinary number ef Sta- 
tutes repealed in the course of the last Session of Parliament, 
it will be found particularly useful to those gentlemen who hold 
copies of the Statutes at large, aud who may wish or have otca- 
sion to correct the same. . i 

The Antiquary’s Portfolio ; or, Cabinet Selec- 
tion of Historical and Literary Curiosities, on subjects princi- 
pally connected with the Manners, Customs, Morals, Civil, Mi- 
litary, and Ecclesiastical G &e. of Great Britain, 
during the middle and latter ages. By J.S. Forsyth. With por 
taits of Stow and Evelyn. In 2 vols. post i Hhocto 18s. 

The Hearts of Steel ; an Irish Historical Tale 
of the last Century. By the Author of O'Halloran, &c.—This 
work is intended to illustrate the character and proceedings of 
that hardy association of men from which it takes its title, and 
which rendered itself so famous by the boldness of the outrages 
i itted, and the terror it, inspired throughout the Nort 








The Pharmacentical Prep an ri 3 in- 
cluding Translations of the last Editions of the London (1895), 
Edinburgh (1817), and Dublin (1807), Pharmacopeeias. 

Hustrated and explainedin the Language, and according to 
the Principles of Modern Chemistry ; with numerous Tables. 
By ANDREW DUNCAN, jun. M.D. Professor of Materia in 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: Printed for Bell and Bradfute; Lon 
—— James Duncan, London; and Hodges and 
ublin, 





On the 21st of November, 1825, will be published, price 3s. 
HE PROPHETIC ALMANACK. for 1896 ; 
which, besides a most complete Monthly Calendar, with 
the Daily Rising and Setting of the Sun, the Equation of Time, 
and the Changes and Phases of the Moon and Planets, will con- 
tain copious Philosophical Solutions conceraing Atmospheric 
Peculiarities, connected with Prognostications oF the course of 
Weather likely to result; also, a Monthly Series of Precepts, 
Wrereings, Predi » Tp; ions, Exh ions, and Inci- 
dental Reflections ; preceded by a Register of the Notable 
cts and Ominous Signs of each Month, indicative of the 
Celestial Influences, by which the annual and consequent Train 
of Moral and Political Events, as astrologically signified, is ju- 
dicially extracted. ey ‘ 
From the Manuscripts of Sir WILLON BRACHM, Bart. K.T.R. 
The Question. ha sig Sox 
Christ's Answer.—“* And there shall be signs in the sun, and 
in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth, distress of 
nations, with perplexity ; the sea and the waves roaring ; men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth.’’—St. Luke, xxi. 25, 26. 








sewed, 


Printed for Knight and Lacey, and C. Sreching, Paternoster- 
row ; and sold by all Booksellers and Al ‘k Venders. 





it ¢ i 
of Ireland, during the early parvof the late Eing’s rete. It is 
one of aseries of Historical Novels, founded on the different Con- 
apirattes Se ee J ne ing the ch the Irish 
P>pulation. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 
he Blessings of Friendship, and other Poems. 

By James M‘Heury. In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. rz 

English Life ; or, Manners at Home. In Four 
Descriptive Tales. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s. on 

** These Tales are written with very considerable ability.””— 
New Monthly Magazine. : 

“These pictures are sketched with great freedom; the co- 
louring is laid on with a masterly hand. The volumes are writ 
ten in an easy, dashing style ; in the dialogues there is a smart 
ness almost approaching to wit, and a satirical playfulness 
which keeps weariness at a. distance.”—Literary Magnet. 

Sheppard’s Precedent of Precedents; or, one 
General Precedent for Common Assurances by Deeds; mo- 
dernized and adapted to the principles and present practice of 

onveyancing. With Precedents from Booth, Rivet, Ducene, 

Joliday, and other emiaent Draftsmen. By omas Walter 
Williams, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. price 16s. 
Printed for Wightman and Cramp, 24, Paternoster-row. 











LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors 
Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the 
32, (Exeter Change, ) Strand; and 7, South Moulten Street, 
Oxford Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange; 
E. Marlborough, Ave Marva Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 

dinburgh ; W. k. M‘ Phun, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dudlin. 


and Published every 
iterary Gazette Office, 





WHITING & BRANSTON, Beaufort Heuse, Strand, 
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